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Solving Problems Together. 
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Versatile leadership 


I N our work with F.F.A. chapters, local cooperatives, ad- 
visory councils, adult and young farmers, special teachers, 
or other groups we play many roles. Usually it is the role of 
leader.” Different groups and situations require different 
actions on the part of the leader. It would appear that teach- 
ers of agriculture have a most difficult assignment in that 
they are expected to play a variety of leadership roles. Few 
if any other teachers or professional workers in agriculture 
are required to be as versatile. Are we expecting too much 
in the way of versatility and adaptability from teacher- 
leaders in conducting a program of agricultural education 
which makes stich diversified demands on the individual? 
Some believe that many of the teacher frustrations and 
failures could be traced to this requirement or to the failure 
to prepare teachers for meeting it. 

More attention could be given to helping prospective teach- 
ers develop ability to adapt their talents of leadership to the 
several situations. We can stress the concept that leadership 
in the group is not any one individual’s sole responsibility, 
but that it belongs to the group. The titular leader’s function 
then becomes that of making it possible for the group to 
function to its maximum capacity in solving its problems. 


Guiding group effort 


ELPING individuals to develop qualities essential to mem- 

bership in a productive group is a major charge given to 
teachers in America. It is the greatest trust held by any 
group in our society. We may call it that of preserving the 
foundation of democracy—our way of life. 

One of the first steps to making possible this growth of 
individuals is to center attention on the problems which the 
group regards as important. To what extent have we tried 
to implement this practice? Our answer might well be to a 
very limited extent with all-day classes but, to a consider- 
able extent with out-of-school groups. In too many all-day 
classes, students’ interests and needs are regarded as of little 
importance. The courses of study are organized about live- 
stock and crops on an enterprise basis which may or may 
not coincide with group interests. Furthermore, a majority of 
our all-day classes are concentrating all of their class time on 
mass instruction with a result that smaller interest groups 
receive limited opportunity to weld their interest into the 
larger and common field of interest of the total group. 

There are numerous devices which may-be used to guide 
groups in reaching agreements on problems which are of 
common concern. Problem check lists, objective studies such 
as farm surveys, representative committees, small group 
work, and class discussion are accepted devices. 

Does this approach really work? An unofficial report on a 
study, directed by Clara Brown Arny of Minnesota, indicates 
that it does for home economics teachers. It is reported that 
those teachers whose students made greater gains than would 
be expected followed such practices as the following: (1) 
planned cooperatively with students, (2) evaluated achieve- 
ment cooperatively and, (3) planned and carried out improve- 
ments cooperatively. 

Our students have tangible and immediate problems that 
lend: themselves admirably to the cooperative group approach. 
Moreover, farm boys constitute a segment of the population 
which is regarded as a prime factor in the continuing support 
of a democratic society. They deserve our most careful 
consideration in guiding group efforts to discover and solve 
their problems in a truly cooperative manner. 


The editorial by Wheeler was adapted from a paper 
presented at the Southern Regional Conference. Although 
pointed to assistant supervisors in the original version, the 
message carried has significance for all. 


| wish to challenge you, not with the 
problems of a changing type of farm- 
ing or the changing technology in agri- 
ture; not with the better methods of 
dealing with crop or animal production, 
but I wish to challenge you to study the 
problems of the human element in farm- 
ing as a basis for professional improve- 
ment—a study of farm boys and their 
problems, a study of young farmers 
and their adjustment. 

It is so much neglected in our present 
thinking in vocational education in agri- 
culture, that I wish to emphasize it as 
the most valid basis for the professional 
improvement of workers in our field of education. We are 
projecting educational programs that meet the needs of 
farm youth and young men. Therefore, we must study the 
vocational needs of these groups by looking at the nature 
of the groups and the needs of individuals in them. 


J. T. Wheeler 


Problems of Youth 

First, let us look at the farm youth problem. In a general 
way, we are aware of the fact that farm youth are con- 
fronted with serious problems of vocational adjustment, be- 
cause the birth rate in farm families continues to be relatively 
higher than in urban families. This fact alone poses a large 
problem of vocational adjustment for them. For example, in 
Georgia 70 per cent of the farm youth who were 10 to 14 
years of age in 1920 had left the farms of the state by 1940. 
This amounts to a mass migration of our young people from 
farms to towns and industrial centers both within and with- 
out our state. 

To understand the nature of farm youth such facts should 
be continuously compiled and studied. However, you may 
say it is none of our concern, what becomes of farm boys, if 
they do not choose agriculture as a vocation. I am quite sure 
some of us have taken that attitude in the past, but 1] am 
challenging you here to a broader view of vocational educa- 
tion for farm youth. A state program of vocational educa- 
tion in all of its aspects should be planned and developed in 
its relations to opportunities for vocational adjustment of all 
farm youth. We cannot have valid programs of agricultural 
education until we are willing to face the whole problem. 

If you accept this challenge as one of the bases for profes- 
sional improvement, you will find such questions as these 
arising and demanding answers: 

1. How many boys annually leave the farms of my state? 

district? county? 


2. Where do these boys go? 

3. Why do they go? 

4. At what ages do they make vocational choices? 

5. How many local farm placement opportunities actually 
exist in my district? etc. 

6. How many of the students in vocational agriculture 


actually become established in farming? 

When you have found answers to these problems, you may 
evaluate the present agricultural offerings to farm youth, and 
ask: (1) “How well are present offerings and activities meet- 
ing the actual (not assumed) — of vocational adjust- 
ment of farm youth and young men?”; and “What should the 


. pattern of vocational education be for farm youth?” These 


problems are not like they were twenty and thirty years ago. 

I say, when you find the answers to the questions I have 
mentioned above, you will begin to realize the tremendous 
problems of vocational adjustment that confront farm youth. 
You will begin to have an interest in a total program of 
vocational education as it affects the vocational adjustment 
of these groups. Past philosophies may be challenged and 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Friends at home 


W. R. FELTON, Assistant Supervisor, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


ATURALLY 

we are all in- 
terested in our re- 
lations with men 
in high public of- 
fice. To be.on cor- 
dial terms with 
our Governor, U. 
S. Senators and 
Representatives, 
leaders of indus- 
try and business is 
an asset to any 
program. For the 
most part, I think 
we have heen fairly successful in: our 
contacts and relations with this group. 
If we have not been, let’s start im- 
mediately to correct this condition. 


In most of our State F.F.A. Associa- 
tions, we have honored the above men- 
tioned group with gold keys emblematic 
of the State Farmer Degree. This is as 
it should be. Are we doing the same 
with our thousands of other friends 
who rep-esent the little people? The 
farmer or small-town merchant who is 
not financially able to show his support 
of our program in such a spectacular 
way? I mean ordinary John Doe who 
is a firm believer in everything we do, 
who never finds the day too long or 
the night too dark to help us when we 
need help, to encourage us when we 
need encouragement, and to advocate 
the things we believe in because he also 
believes in them. 


If you will pardon me for using my 
home state as an example, I should like 
to tell you the story of Tom Peyton 
of Guthrie, Oklahoma. Tom was a 
little man. He never held any public 
office; in fact, he never ran for office. 
He was an auctioneer—not one of the 
nation’s leading auctioneers who sells 
$50,000 bulls or advertises tobacco on 
one of the nation’s leading radio net- 
works. He sold farm sales for his 
neighbors and donated his services to 
the Church or American Legion, if they 
wanted to have a pie supper and needed 
an auctioneer free. 


Tom always sold all the F.F.A, calves, 
pigs, and lambs in his home county 
after each county fat stock show or 
fair, free, of course. Tom wouldn't 
charge those farm boys anything for his 
services. Occasionally, some deserving 
boy would bring his animal into the ring 
and Tom didn’t think it was bringing 
enough money, so he bought the animal 
himself. He knew every boy and knew 
whether he had made a good effort and 
was deserving help. Of course, the funny 
thing about Tom was that all F.F.A. 
hoys were deserving and all of them 
had made a good effort. So, at the end 


W. R. Felton 


of each sale, Tom would wind up by 
owning several head of steers, barrows 
and lambs. He’d send them to the 
packers; and, of course, they would 
never bring as much as he had paid 
for them but he liked to help. 


He attended the local banquets and 
he knew everybody and everybody knew 
Tom. He talked F.F.A. and he believed 
what he talked. One night the boys in 
the local chapter gave Tom an F.F.A. 
pin and told him he was now an 
honorary member. He wore that pin 
wherever he went and he took great 
pride in explaining what it represented. 


Tom sold too many farm sales in zero 
weather one winter and pneumonia 
germs caught up with him. However, 
he did have to get up and sell the 
F.F.A. boys’ livestock and the result 
was he took a set back, as we say in 
Oklahoma. 

There are Tom Peytons in nearly 
every community where vocational agri- 
culture is taught. The moral of this 
story is we are aware of the great help 
we receive from these little men. We 
would like to tell Tom how we ap- 
preciate all he has done. We can’t do 
it now and when we could have, we 
were too busy checking libraries or ap- 
proving contracts or working on bud- 
gets. We would like to see Tom receive 
the Honorary State Farmer Degree at 
the next State Convention; but, of 
course, it is too late for that now. Our 
program is just as good or just as bad 
as our friends think it is. Let us 
always remember that we have thousands 
of loyal friends and some of them are 
little men who have a lot to do with 
shaping the thinking of the big men. 


Interpreting the vocational | 
program 


J. R. CULLISON, Director of Vocational Education, Arizona 


little too late” is an experience 
often encountered by State Super- 
visors and Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation in attempting to interpret their 
programs in vocational education to 
members of the legislature. It is im- 
portant that the elected representatives 
of the people be aware of the needs and 
benefits of vocational education before 
they assemble in regular or special session 
to appropriate the monies for the pro- 
gram. Many vested interests and pres- 
sure groups draw heavily upon their 
time during sessions so that very little 
effective work can be done by either 
the state staff or its constituents in justi- 
fying the needs of vocational education 
at this time. A single legislator’s point 
of view toward a program may often 
determine the difference between an 
adequate or inadequate budget. Just 
one member who is quite vocal may be 
more effective in a legislative hearing 
than several thousand persons whose 
voices cannot be heard. 

I do not discount the importance of 
conducting a program that is sound 
and defensible, but I do insist that a 
good program will be sustained only 
to the extent to which it is effectively 
interpreted to the elected representa- 
tives of the people. A few devices in 
selling the vocational program to mem- 
bers of the legislature have been effec- 


tive in our state and are submitted 
below : 
1. A. twenty-minute parliamentary 


procedure demonstration was conducted 
before a joint session of the legislature. 
This was particularly well received in- 
asmuch as a check-list of parliamentary 
abilities were distributed to the legisla- 
ture in chart form with information re- 
garding whether or not each action 
required a second, could be amended, 
was debatable, or required a majority 


vote. Since approximately one-half of the 
membership of each house were new 
members, the demonstration was appar- 
ently very much enjoyed and appreciated 
by the legislature. 

2. The members of the legislature were 
invited as guests of the Phoenix Tech- 
nical School for a tour of the vocational 
program while classes were in operation. 
The student body arranged for char- 
tered buses to pick up the members of 
the legislature at the Capitol Building 
at 12:00 noon and transport them from 
the Capitol Building to Phoenix Tech- 
nical School. Here they were served 
luncheon which was financed by a 
friend of vocational education, and for 
about an hour and fifteen minutes were 
conducted on a tour of the shops and 
classrooms in the techincal school. The 
tour was very effective in presenting a 
typical program in vocational education. 
Other activities which are effective in- 
clude: 

1. Inviting members of the legisla- 
ture to attend annual F.F.A. banquet 
in connection with the annual conven- 
tion. 

2. Inviting members of the legislature 
to accompany state delegates to the 
national F.F.A. convention in Kansas 
City. Last year well over 10 per cent of 
the active members in the Arizona Asso- 
ciation attended the convention and were 
accompanied by members of the press, 
local business men, one owner and 
operator of a radio station and one 
legislator. 

3. Inviting legislators as guests on 
deep-sea fishing trips, hunting trips, 


hunting and fishing and other camping 
trips. 

4. Inviting the Governor or members 
of the legislature to annual parent and 
son banquets. 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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Share responsibility and live longer 


C. S. ANDERSON, Teacher Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


he all probability 
at least seven out 
of every ten of my 
men readers will 
eventually die of 
heart disease. Not 
a very cheery 
opening remark, is 
it? Women have 
their own No. 1 
killer, but heart 
disease is ours. 

Considering men 
teachers as a 
group, including 
men engaged at all levels of teaching, 
in all types of schools, and without dif- 
ferentiation as to the subjects they 
teach, 70 per cent of them eventually 
suffer from heart diseases. If we accept 
the common belief that heart attacks 
among professional men result from 
sustained nervous tension and overwork, 
then the figure may be even higher for 
teachers of agriculture. We are pretty 
well agreed that due to longer hours of 
work, year-round employment and re- 
sponsibility for many community activi- 
ties, the teacher of agriculture works 
harder and expends more nervous energy 
than does the average man teacher. 

During eighteen months of recovering 
and convalescing from a major coronary 
occlusion I have found time to delve 
deeply into heart disease research, that 
is such forms of it as a layman can 
understand. In the reports from the 
occupational branches of existing re- 
search I come up with the above-quoted 
startling figure for men in teaching. I 
wish special-group data were available 
for teachers of agriculture. Perhaps 
some day an interprising Ph.D. candi- 
date will make a nation-wide study of 
the health pattern of teachers of agri- 
culture and prepare a dissertation on his 
findings. 

Occupational heart disease figures 
show convincingly that there is signifi- 
cant correlation between the existence 
of the disease and the mental stress 
associated with the occupations in which 
men engage. Men who work under pres- 
sure, and men who are constantly striv- 
ing to achieve, are particularly vulner- 
able to attacks. Lawyers and business 
executives can look for early and fre- 
quent trouble. It is the No. 1 killer of 
doctors. Coronary deaths among them 
even outrate those among men teachers. 

The physical demands of an occupa- 
tion affect the heart less than the 
nervous and mental demands. Carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stone masons, and 
plumbers have comparatively few heart 
attacks. Certain skilled workmen, such 
as the operators of precision instruments, 
rate higher, and here again enters the 
factor of tension. Only thirty-eight out 
of every one hundred farmers ex- 
perience heart attacks. Common labor- 
ers seldom are troubled with it. A heart 
specialist who waited on me during my 
recent illness said that he had attended 
over three thousand coronary cases and 
he did not recall more than a handful 
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of his patients who were classified as 
common laborers. 

Negroes have more heart disease than 
white men, especialfy arteriosclerosis or 
hardening of the arteries. Among whites, 
the Irish have more heart trouble than 
any other racial group. The Latin Amer- 
icans seldom are bothered with any form 
of heart disease. 

In 1947, 636,176 persons died of heart 
diseases in the United States. This was 
an increase of 38,000 over the previous 
year. Heart diseases took the lives of 
more people in 1947 than the combined 
toll of the next five most important 
causes of death, cancer, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, nephritis, and accidents. 
The American Heart Association esti- 
mates that unless medical research 
comes forth with something new and 
effective as a preventive or cure, 1,200,- 
000, Americans will die of heart diseases 
in 1960. The increase is expected to 
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come to them for examinations actually 
have anything wrong with their hearts. 

In spite of what is known about pre- 
ferred occupations, none carries one 
hundred per cent immunity. You want to 
know how you may avoid a heart attack 
and still be a teacher. Actually we can 
improve the situation right within our 
profession if we really try. 


Work relaxed. Of course this is easier 
said than done. No one knows better 
than I. After becoming ill, it required 
six weeks of around-the-clock nursing 
care, ninety-three hypodermic needles, 
and the use of more medical gadgets 
than I can enumerate to accomplish the 
feat. If you find you cannot feel relaxed 
while at your work, you had better do 
something about it. 


Stop worrying. Learn to dismiss from 
your mind the mistakes you made yester- 
day about which nothing can be done. 
Stop fretting and losing sleep over the 
jobs you have to do tomorrow. As one 
authority writes, “live in day-tight com- 
partments, shutting out both yesterday 
and tomorrow.” Folks who live only 
for today do the minimum of worrying. 


aes 


A patient who knew how to relax and recover from a coronary attack. Even as he read 
he did not make the effort of turning the pages. Note the oxygen tank in the corner. 
Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1948 by the 


Curtis Publishing Company. 


occur chiefly among the professional 
and white collar group. This includes 
teachers, particularly men teachers. 


What To Do 

But enough of facts and figures! 
What can be done about it? Well, if you 
feel certain you are headed for trouble, 
resign from teaching. Go into an oc- 
cupation where the risk from heart 
trouble is low. For the teacher of agri- 
culture, farming is the best alternative. 
Your chances of a heart attack as a 
farmer are something like one-half as 
great, and farming is an occupation for 
which you are already adequately 
trained. Better check with your doctor or 
visit a good heart clinic before making 
any rash decisions. Cardiologists say 
that only about three out of five who 


Avoid emotional situations. Emotional 
overstrain may seldom actually cause 
a heart attack but it certainly makes 
existing heart troubles worse. Keep 
away from the defensive’ position in 
your teaching and in your daily relations 
with people. When it comes to argu- 
ments, try just to be a good listener. 

Get sufficient rest. This. admonition 
brings up the frequent complaint that 
the work of the teacher of agriculture 
is fast becoming almost a 24-hour-a- 
day job. If your professional duties do 
not permit you to have at least eight 
hours of sleep and at least six more 
hours each day to devote to your 
family, your hobbies, your recreational, 
and your social activities, then I would 
look for another job. When physicians 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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HE teacher on-the-job must continue 

to keep abreast of the ever expand- 
ing program of vocatidnal agriculture, 
of workable techniques for use in teach- 
ing, and of the new developments in the 
various fields of agriculture. A teacher 
of vocational agriculture, because of the 
nature of his program, finds it more 
difficult to attend summer school or 
college extension classes than most high 
school teachers. He must secure his in- 
service training in short, intensive 
courses on the job. 

Conferences, short courses arid meet- 
ings both on-campus and off-campus of 
Michigan State College are organized 
for teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Michigan, in addition to regular 
graduate classes. Teachers assist in 
planning conferences or short meetings 
which are held in high schools around 
in the state. The procedure used in plan- 
ning these meetings is explained in some 
detail here. States that do not use 
teachers in planning such meetings 
should do so. 


Summer Conferences 


Summer conferences are a “must” in 
a teacher’s in-service training program, 
and are one of the best means of keep- 
ing up-to-date on the many changes in 
the field of agriculture education. Sum- 
mer conferences have to be planned 
well in advance. In Michigan the sum- 
mer conference planning committee 
meets in January or early February to 
lay the foundation plans for the con- 
ference which is usually held the last 
week in July or the first week in August. 

The personnel of a Planning Com- 
mittee is composed of the state super- 
visory staff, the teacher training staff 
of Michigan State College which in- 
cludes the teacher trainers and super- 
vising teachers, a representative of the 
division of Special Courses and Con- 
ferences of Michigan State College, and 
teachers representing the Michigan 
Association of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture. The committee is thus 
composed of teachers for whom the 
conference is planned and of those who 
are responsible for providing it. Such 
a procedure demonstrates teacher-pupil 
planning. Those who are members of 
the committee of teachers see in prac- 
tice a method of teaching which was 
emphasized in their pre-service training. 
Their participation helps them to ac- 
quire or master the technique of teacher- 
pupil planning for use in their own 
local situations. 


The Pla nine Conference 


At the first general meeting of the 
committee planning the summer con- 
ference the evaluation of the previous 
summer conference is usually presented 
by one of the teacher-trainers of Michi- 
gan State College. This evaluation was 
made at the close of the previous sum- 
mer conference. At that time all teach- 
ers present reacted to the program just 
concluded and listed suggestions for the 
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Techniques for planning 
conferences 


ALBERT ACKLEY, Teacher, Ovid, Michigan 


next year’s conference. This evaluation 
aids the planning committee in determin- 
ing what the teachers liked or disliked 
about the previous conference. Reac- 
tions to such items as length of meet- 
ings, the number of panel discussions, 
the number and kind of field trips, the 
nature of the speechs, and the kinds 
of skills which were part of the past 
conference, are summarized. In addition 
teachers are encouraged to offer sugges- 
tions for different features in the fol- 
lowing year’s program. These are studied 
by the committee as a whole and worth- 
while changes are adopted. 

The policies for the coming confer- 
ence are set up in this first general 
meeting. The first problem to come be- 
fore the planning committee is the selec- 
tion of the date for the conference. The 
Division of Special Courses and Con- 
ferences of Michigan State College pre- 
sent the dates for this particular con- 
ference which will fit into the summer 
schedule at the college. After the dates 
have been selected, then the various 
areas to be covered in the summer con- 
ference are presented and decided upon. 
Some areas have to be deleted or com- 
bined with others, due to a shortage 
of time and/or lack of facilities for 
presentation. 


The Sub-Committee On Planning 

After the conference committee has 
decided upon the general theme, the 
outline of each area is broken down and 
given a specific time on the conference 
program. This requires considerable 
work on the part of a few persons after 
the committee meeting to contact people 
to make the schedule a reality. Since 


Productive Conferences 


HAROLD SILVERNAIL, Teacher, 
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OR many years the vocational con- 

ference of agriculture instructors’ in 
the State of Washington has been an 
annual summer tradition. The group has 
met in different cities around the State 
where accommodations were available. 
Although the week’s conference has 
always been well planned and very help- 
ful, it still left much to be desired. 

Our summer conferences have always 
been “work conferences” in which com- 
mittes help to formulate policies for 
the coming school year. The idea is 
good; however, it is difficult for the 
supervisors to meet the many committee 
assignments, and usually the burden of 
formulating recommendations falls on a 
very few committee members. Some 
members do not have the opportunity 
to do their share of the work and new 
teachers have trouble orientating them- 
selves. The week of conference, even 
with evening committee work, often 
does not give time to crystalize thought 
into a workable policy. Because of the 
shortness of the conference time, final 
approval of committee work is often 
rushed through without due considera- 
tion when the urge to “get home” in- 
vades the conference. At best, the con- 
ferences left something to be desired 

Now, to further complicate the situa- 
tion, our state, for the past two years, 
has held a state vocational conference, 
bringing together all five divisions of 
vocational education. This unification 
of conferences has much to offer and 
undoubtedly will develop a united voca- 
tional education force; nevertheless, it 
has decreased the time available for our 
agricultural conference. 

With the thought of overcoming some 
of our present conference obstacles, our 


Methods and Materials 


—W. A. SMITH 


adjustments are necessary a special com- 
mittee composed of only one representa- 
tive from each staff and the teachers’ 
association meet to decide how problems 
should be settled. At this session, the 
full program and all the detail as to 
speakers, banquets, field trips and other 
activities which go to make a summer 
conference a success, are planned and 
woven into the program. 

On the opening day of the summer 
conference, all committees and chairmen 
of meetings selected from the teacher’s 
group meet in a special session to make 
sure each one knows his specific duty 
during the conference. It is very 
essential that all meetings in the pro- 
gram begin and close on time. Some- 
times at the last minute, definite time 
and place arrangements have to be made. 
Thus this meeting clears the remaining 
problems, so that the conference may 


run smoothly. The time of giving out 
Continued on Page 138) 


state supervisors have initiated a wel- 
comed change, which will make our 
summer meeting more functional and 
useful. One-day supplemental meetings 
of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
supervisors have been called on a 
district basis. These Saturday confer- 
ences of twenty to twenty-five teachers 
discuss localized and state problems 
and every teacher gets in on the 
“ground floor” discussions. New teach- 
ers become orientated quickly and ques- 
tions can be thoroughly thrashed out 
or sent to a local committee for more 
study. By holding several of these one- 
day conferences during the year, most 
every problem can be fully investigated 
so that the resolutions presented at the 
annual summer conference are well 
founded. This system also gives the 
supervisers closer contact with the com- 
mittee work; thus many troubles can 
be avoided. If decisions cannot be 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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Joint planning insures effective 
teaching aids 


F. E. KIRKLEY, Teacher Education, Clemson College, South Carolina 


N THIS discussion we shall consider 
not only the enterprises or areas 
for which teaching aids are to be pro- 
vided, but also problems within these 
enterprises. 

The first step in preparing teaching 
aids is to decide what is needed. Who 
should ‘determine the needs for teach- 
ing material and how should it be done. 


The three persons most interested in 
this question are: the teacher of agri- 
culture, the district supervisor, and the 
teacher trainer. What part should the 
teacher have in determining needs for 
teacher aids? After all, he is the one 
who finally uses or doesn’t use the 
material when provided. Is he in a posi- 
tion to know the actual needs, or is he 
likely to be too greatly influenced by 
his methods and by the things he likes 
to teach? Is the district supervisor in a 
position to properly make this decision, 
or does he generally accept the request 
of the teachers as regards teaching 
aids? Most states have a subject matter 
specialist or some member of the 
teacher training department delegated 
to prepare printed matter and other 
aids for teaching. He is likely to be 
the best informed as to research in 
agriculture and new trends in farming. 
However, his opportunities for con- 
tacts with both teachers and farm needs 
may be limited. 


Selection Related To Use 

These questions are not intended to 
reflect on any one of these three, but 
to point out the weakness of any one 
person having the responsibility of de- 
termining what teaching aids are needed. 

Some of us, I am sure, have seen 
some good teaching materials that 
were not used, some that could not 
be well used with farmers and farm 
boys, and some that did not lead toward 
the solution of a farm problem. Did the 
who and the how of determining these 
materials have anything to do with their 
use? Let us ask this question, “Does 
the method used in determining the 
need for aids and materials have any 
relation to their use after they are 
provided?” We are familiar with the 
requirements of teaching materials. 


Some of these are: 


(1) The material should be based on 

problems found on the farm, 

(2) Its application should lead toward 

solving a farm problem, 

(3) It should include the most recent 

and dependable findings, 

(4) It should be organized for teach- 

er-use. 

This provides us with what we might 
call good material. But, material alone 
does not change farm practices. It must 
be properly used in the instructional 
program. For any material to be most 
effectively used, the teacher must first, 
realize the importance of the enterprise 
in his community; second, he should 


understand what the problems are with- 
in the enterprise; third, he should have 
a clear conception as to what printed 
matter and other aids are needed to 
solve these problems; fourth, he must 
know how to use the material when it 
is provided. These may be thought of as 
objectives in the use of teaching ma- 
terials. How may these objectives be 
reached? They may be reached, or at 
least approached, by having the teacher 
participate in determining the problems 
for teaching aids. 


Definite Procedure Followed 

The procedure that we have followed 
in this state for several years in de- 
termining the problems for which teach- 
ing aids are needed is briefly given: 
First Step: 

The enterprise or area is determined. 
One way this is done is by having all 
teachers, during the state conference list, 
on a prepared sheet, all enterprises or 
areas in which they feel a need for 
teaching aids. These requests are then 
studied by the teacher trainers and the 
supervisory staff. An enterprise or area 
is then selected for the preparation of 
teaching material. The things considered 
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Third Step: 

Teachers who have done more or 
less outstanding work on this enterprise 
are visited. Their experiences and 
opinions as to what is needed and what 
is usable are carefully considered. The 
kinds of teaching material they are 
using are examined. 


Fourth Step: 

The teacher trainer and district super- 
visor meet with teachers in small group 
conferences. The teachers are encour- 
aged to take the lead in determining 
the teaching problems within the enter- 
prise. Again the teacher-experiences are 
fully used. Frequently the activities in 
this step are carried out by a committee 
composed of experienced teachers, 
teacher trainers, and members of the 
supervisory staff. 


Fifth Step: 

At this point we have an outline of 
all the problems to be taught within 
the enterprise. This is discussed in de- 
tail with a specialist in that particular 
field. This may be a head of a depart- 
ment at the college or a member of the 
Experiment Station Staff. 


Last Step: 

After the material is prepared, it is 
distributed during small group con- 
ferences. Here the content and its use 
are discussed. 

This procedure, we feel, in part 
answers some of the questions in the 


Teacher trainer and teachers of agriculture discuss use of teaching material. 


in making this selection are: economic 
importance, availability and quality of 
related material, number of teachers 
affected, new trends and methods in 
farming, and the commonly known 
farmer-practices. 

Second Step: 

The importance of this enterprise is 
then discussed, usually at the state con- 
ference. Supervisors, teacher trainers, 
and teachers take part in leading this 
discussion. As a rule a technical ex- 
pert, who may be a representative of the 
state agency in this field, is used at this 
time. The need for teaching the enter- 
prise, and its teaching possibilities are 
emphasized. 


beginning of this discussion. The super- 
visory staff, teacher trainers, and teach- 
ers all play a vital part in deciding upon 
the needed teaching aids. 

We must continue to emphasize the 
need of appropriate content for teach- 
ing. At the same time we must guard 
against the tendency to feel that the 
job is finished when aids are prepared 
and distributed. The results can be no 
better than the use made of such aids. 
This plan, which we are attempting to 
follow, in determining the problems for 
teaching aids, is apparently resulting in 
a more desirable use among teachers. 


Sony 
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E are faced 

with a tremen- 
dous need for ex- 
pansion of adult 
education in agri- 
culture while there 
is still a shortage 
of well-trained 
teachers. 

The teacher of 
vocational agricul- 
ture is undoubted- 
ly aware of the 
current trend. 
Many farmers 
have become accustomed to going to the 
schools for help. This trend will increase 
as veterans complete their programs. It 
is a trend which school people and 
schools cannot ignore. 


T. H. Kerrey 


However, it is impossible to expect 
one teacher in a community to meet 
these needs satisfactorily. If the job is 
to be done with some degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness, additional teachers 
must be induced to prepare themselves 
for the job. 


When thinking of the selection and 
training of special teachers for adults, 
it will be well to keep in mind the 
qualifications and training which ex- 
perience has shown a superior teacher 
needs. The National Committee on 
Standards in Agricultural Education 
pointed out in its bulletin, An Evalua- 
tion of Local Programs of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture, that the “very 
superior” teacher in agriculture is a 
graduate of a recognized teacher train- 
ing institution. His training has in- 
cluded : 

1. Technical agriculture which is co- 
extensive with the important enter- 
prises of the community where 
he teaches ; 

2. Participation training in agricul- 
tural education 

3. Living on a farm during childhood 

4. Mature experience in farming in- 
cluding extensive managerial re- 
sponsibilities 

5. Continued technical and profes- 
sional training since graduation 
from college. 


The teacher responsible for the adult 
education in agriculture usually works 
in communities that do not have direc- 
tors or supervisors of vocational educa- 
tion. Therefore, the development and 
success of the program of adult educa- 
tion will, for the most part, depend 
upon the ability of the teacher to work 
without the aid and guidance of a local 
director or supervisor. At the present 
time, we are attempting to take in- 
dividuals who are interested in teaching 
agriculture to adults and with limited 
training let them conduct such classes, 
in some cases, with and some without, 
the guidance and supervision of the local 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Too 
often the local teacher of vocational 
agriculture has most. of the on-farm 
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Providing special teachers 
| for adults 


THOMAS H. KERREY, Supervisor, Michigan 


instruction to carry out as the special 
teacher is too bus farming to com- 
plete this part of the job. As a con- 
sequence, much of the follow-up or on- 
farm instruction becomes superficial and 
ineffective. Therefore, it is important 
that we train men” for the job who 
have high qualifications and can give 
their entire time to the program. 


Selecting and Training Personnel 


1. There are cases of superior teach- 
ers of vocational afficulture now em- 
ployed in the day-school program that 
wish to spend more time with the adult 
program. 

2. Teachers now involved in the in- 
stitutional on-farm training program 
who possess many of the qualifications 
should be encouraged to continue their 
training. They may wish to transfer to 
the teaching of adults. 


3. Many communities will find farm- 
ers with technical training of college 
level who may wish to take further 
technical and professional training lead- 
ing to the teaching of adult classes in 
vocational agriculture. 


4. Most communities have young 
farmers who have completed the courses 
in vocational agriculture at high school 
level. A few may consider attending 
college to prepare for the teaching of 
vocational agriculture to adults. 


Special training for many of the 
above mentioned men must be provided. 
Pre-service training courses for those 
not certificated have been very helpful 
in preparing teachers. When prospective 
teachers have not been responsible for 


in-service course to fit their specific 
needs. 

District conferences are offered, on 
request, to teachers. The teachers choose 
the phase of work most needed by the 
group. 

Both types of in-service training are 
conducted on a cooperative basis by 
members of the teacher training staff, 
the technical staff of the College of 
Agriculture, the state supervisory staff, 
members of the U.S.D.A. Council, soil 
conservation, extension and other agri- 
cultural agencies also cooperate. All 
schools are visited by both a member 
of the teacher training staff and a mem- 
ber of the supervisory staff where new 
teachers are employed. This gives the 
new teacher an opportunity to discuss 
individual problems regarding his pro- 
gram. 

The improvement of teaching is an 
important responsibility of the super- 
visory staff. Supervisors must be con- 
stantly alert to opportunities to help 
with this phase of the program. 

Michigan has also set up a plan 
whereby all teachers of vocational agri- 
culture including those responsible for 
adult and young-farmer classes and 
veteran groups may receive special train- 
ing in farm and home planning. Sixteen 
clock hours of instruction in farm and 
home planning are given at all pre- 
service and in-service training courses. 
This work is also available during the 
one week summer conference. Due to 
the large number of persons involved 
in offering this work, the teachers 
located at the most distant points from 
the college are given the first opportunity 
to enroll in farm and home planning 
during these sessions. Teachers near the 
college are given this work in district 
conferences. This conserves consider- 
able time and money. 


Until such time as an adequate supply 


vision 


both classroom and on-farm instruction, 
pre-service training courses should be 
required before special certification is 
made to these prospective teachers. 


The pre-service training courses of- 
fered at Michigan “State College are 
planned to meet the needs of a group 
enrolled. When the group needs both 
technical agriculture and teaching tech- 
niques, the pre-service courses have been 
three weeks long. e time is divided 
to meet the needs for both technical 
agriculture and teaching techniques. 
When the group is comprised of men 
who are up-to-date in the needed tech- 
nical agriculture, two weeks of inten- 
sive work on teacfffig techniques have 
been offered. These pre-service courses 
are followed by three or four one week 
in-service courses offered at Michigan 
State College during the year. A record 
of teachers attending and their needs is 
studied in planning the courses offered 
so that teachers may choose a particular 


of well-trained men are available, the 
local teacher with outstanding ability 
and training can do much to help special 
teachers in the local communities to im- 
prove their teaching. The procedures of 
a specific teacher will illustrate some 
of the possibilities and limitations of 
this method. 


A Local Training Program 

The teacher secured the help of 
twelve key farmers in his area who had 
considerable technical training in ‘agri- 
culture. They were successful farmers 
who were well accepted by their fellow 
farmers. These farmers were granted 
special certificates to teach adult educa- 
tion in soils. The group met with the 
teacher of vocational agriculture and 
planned the course around the needs of 
the farmers in the areas represented. A 
specific topic was chosen for each meet- 
ing to be held. Each week the special 


teachers, acting as farmers, enumerated 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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Teachers pick up fine points on planning and installing a water system. 


Demonstrations as basis of 
teacher conference 


T. G. WALTERS, Supervisor, Atlanta, Georgia 


E in Georgia 

have always 
tried to plan pro- 
grams for our an- 
nual conferences 
which would deal 
with the problems 
and needs of teach- 
ers. It has been 
our experience that 
conferences plan- 
ned this way are 
of more interest to 
the teachers and 
of more real value 
to them in improving the programs of 
vocational agriculture in their home 
communities. 


T. GS. Walters 


Prior to last summer our conferences 
had been devoted primarily to reports, 
speeches, discussions and the distribu- 
tion of a great deal of mimeographed 
and printed material. These conferences 
were admittedly somewhat uninteresting 
at times, although the programs were 
carefully planned and conducted. 

Keeping in mind our goal of helping 
teachers meet their more pressing prob- 
lems, we last summer planned a con- 
ference program which placed emphasis 
on a series of six two-hour demonstra- 
tions. We felt that the demonstrations 
would add interest and certainly would 
provide the most effective means of 
getting certain types of information to 
the teachers. 

With the growing emphasis on live- 
stock and the increased number of live- 
stock shows in which Future Farmers 
are participating, we found that some 
of our teachers needed additional in- 
formation on how to fit and show 
animals. So we set up a demonstration 
on fitting and showing dairy and beef 
cattle. 

To be sure that the information 
passed on to our teachers would be 


correct, we requested authorities on the 
various subjects to conduct the demon- 
strations. The field man of the Jersey 
Cattle Club conducted the demonstra- 
tion on dairy animals; the herdsman of 
one of the state’s leading Hereford 
breeders handled the demonstration on 
beef animals. 

The other demonstrations included 
“farm electrification,” “treating fence 
posts,” and the “installation and use of 
water pumps” all of which were con- 
ducted by representatives of the engine- 
ering department of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia; 
“use of concrete,” ¢enducted by a repre- 
sentative of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation; and “the use of visual aids and 
research information in teaching,” 
directed by representatives of the Col- 
lege of Education 6f the University. 

In all these demonstrations the leaders 


not only fully explained but actually 
showed how the different jobs should 
be performed. A fence post treating out- 
fit complete with boiler was set up, the 
posts peeled and treated. Cement was 
mixed and poured into forms after its 
uses and the best ratios for these uses 
had been discussed. 

Our teachers liked these demonstra- 
tions immensely. Old and new alike 
agreed that the demonstrations afforded 
them an opportunity to learn things 
which they had missed or only touched 
on while in college and for which they 
had later found a need. They agreed, 
too, that the demonstrations made the 
conference tremendously more interest- 
ing and helpful. 


Conference Problems 

How did we decide what kinds of 
demonstrations to have? 

In arriving at the problems which are 
common to the larger number of teach- 
ers and-the demonstrations which will 
be most helpful, we rely on the observa- 
tion of supervisors and the answers 
given by teachers to questions as to 
what kind of information and help they 
need. We also try to tie into our pro- 
grams new developments or trends in 
agriculture. 

As an example of the way we bring 
trends or progress in agriculture into 
our conferences, in 1948 we devoted a 
large amount of time to discussion by 
authorities on winter grazing and year- 
round pastures and distributed materials 
giving the latest experiment station data 
on these topics. 

Teachers went out during the follow- 
ing fall fully prepared to give farmers, 
veteran trainees, and Future Farmers 
the very latest information about the 
possibilities of these pastures and the 
fertilization, seeding, and management 
practices which should be followed. We 
had a winter grazing contest in which 
F.F.A. boys from 170 chapters par- 
ticipated and a VFTP year-round graz- 
ing contest in which nearly 10,000 vet- 
erans submitted entries. On the basis of 
this we feel that our teachers did a big 
and very creditable job and that their 
good showing was enhanced by the 
stress put on pastures at the annual 
conference. 


Checking on the use of post peeler. 
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F YOU want to experience complete 

bewilderment, find yourself standing 
on your newly purchased 86 acre farm 
after you have spent the previous 10 
years of your life working in the city 
room of a metropolitan newspaper and 
in service. 

Imagine the difficulties that would 
confront someone who had had no 
previous farming experience and who 
didn’t know a grain drill from a corn 
planter. 

On top of these obstacles, I received 
little encouragement from the Huron 
County extension agent, Guy Hummon, 
who now is an executive of the experi- 
ment station here. Through newspaper 
work, I was familiar with the work of 
the county agents, so that was my first 
stop and first step after I became a 
farmer, or, I should say, a farm owner. 

Guy Hummon told me the land I had 
purchased was known locally as “black- 
berry ground” and that it was doubtful 
if it was even worth tiling. But if he 
was brutally frank he was every bit as 
practical. He urged me to do two things 
immediately: enroll in the G. I. voca- 
tional agricultural class that was just 
then forming in Monroeville and to con- 
tact the local planner of the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service. I doubt if I can 
explain fully in how great a measure 
both the vocational agricultural class 
and the Conservation Service have been 
in launching me successfully in a dif- 
ficult and entirely new way of making 
a living. 


Help When Needed 


We bought our farm in the fall of 
1946 and when spring came I had 
already been a month in the Monroeville 
G. I. farm class. Fred Deering, our in- 
structor, was at my farm the first 
morning I ran the tractor out of the 
barn with the rather hazy idea of start- 
ing to plow. 

Figuratively, Fred Deering has been 
there every time I started out on a new, 
and to me, strange type of work. For, 
although, he couldn’t possibly be present 
each time, the material covered in the 
classes and his availability to answer my 
host of questions made my first and 
succeeding steps in farming almost a 
partnership with Fred. 

Inexperienced as I was, it was evident 
that our farm had been badly abused 
and needed much hard work and a 
thorough rejuvenation to put it back in 
a condition where it would be profitable. 
Obviously, Fred, and Bob Calhoun, the 
soil conservation planner, were much 
more aware of the needs and program 
I must follow to make a success of 
farming. 

From our studies I was soon con- 
vinced of the need of liming and 
legumes. Soil tests showed that prac- 
tically all of the farm had a pH remark- 
ably similar to the alcoholic content of 
Sunday beer. An elderly neighbor told 
me soon after we bought our place that 
he hadn’t seen more than a couple of 
clover fields on it in more than 40 years. 
Today I have more than 50 per cent of 
our farm either with mature clover, new 
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Farm problems solved 


MARK WOLFRAM, Member of the Monroeville, Ohio Institutional On-Farm Training Class 


seedings or sweet clover turned under 
for this year’s corn. 

Another member of our G. I. class 
said he once picked corn on our farm 
several years before»we bought it and 
that he ran his picker all morning and 
didn’t fill one wagon. Last year our 
corn crop averaged 60 bushels. This is 
not a guess, for I applied for and re- 
ceived a government loan on_ the 
majority of the crop and the govern- 
ment doesn’t over-estimate when it 
gives a loan. I found figures at the 
AAA office that previous wheat crops 
were under 20 bushels. My first wheat 
last summer was a shade over 38 
bushels to the acre. 

I realize these figures are not record- 
shattering, but from ground that had 
been soy beaned td death and mistreated 
they were a decided step forward. Even 
my neighbors said so and they are more 
competent and impartial judges than I 
am. 

This really isn’t bragging, for you 
must realize the results I have obtained 
have come in direct proportion to how 
closely I have followed the advice Fred 
has given me. He showed me the need 
for liming and legumes and I applied 
between 4 and 6 tons of agricultural 
limestone to each acre that I could 
afford, and as far as ft was possible for 
me to do so I sowed clover seed, mam- 
moth, sweet and ladino. Fred preached 
a higher rate of fertilization than had 
been used on this farm previously and 
I followed his advice. That was where 
my 38 bushel wheat crop came from. I 
know, because I tried a round with a 
meagre amount’ of 3-12-12 and the re- 
sult was conclusive. The wheat in that 


In, Farm Problems Solved, a farm 
veteran student speaks out. It points 
up thinking and attitudes held by 
many young farmers enrolled in 
effective programs. Wolfram pre- 
sented an expanded version of this 
material to a conference for Ohio 
teachers—Watch for your January 
issue of this magazine which will 
feature programs for young farmers. 

ditor 


My inexperience made immediate 
large-scale specialization impractical. It 
was task enough to learn how to do 
the everyday work of farming. While 
the term, “inexperienced” still fits me, I 
have now taken the first steps toward 
two main objectives: converting one 10 
acre field into an intensified farming 
project and keeping one or two thousand 
laying hens. The 10 acre field, com- 
prised mostly of a fine sandy loam, 
is divided into five two-acre fields and 
will be farmed-+in units with a rotation 
of two years of strawberries, wheat 
seeded to clover, meadow two years, 
and sweet corn seeded to rye. Eventual- 
ly, we will attempt to have two acres 
of bearing strawberries each year. 

Our first strawberry crop, a quarter 
of an acre, yielded better than 2,000 
quarts. 

We now have 100 hens in the laying 
house and more than 300 pullets raised 
on a 2% acre Ladino clover range. The 
pullets were housed in an experiment 
station recommended range shelter built 
by the Monroeville High School shop 
class under the supervision of John 
Everett, regular teacher of vocational 
agriculture, who volunteered to help me 
with that project. When we are finan- 
cially able we plan to build a large, 
modern laying house. I am selling my 


olarmer Classes 


aa 


round was barely worth combining, 
while where I drilled 400 pounds of 
3-12-12 the wheat equalled any in the 
neighborhood and was far better than 
the majority. 

Fred is as set on using high nitrogen 
fertilizers on oats as he is on having 
class start on time.“ “followed along 
with him on this, too and applied 400 
pounds of 8-8-8 fertilizer. Last year my 
oats went 60 bushels and weighed 38 
pounds, and they were planted in soy- 
bean ground that w4% only disced, at 
that. ‘ 

A Plan Grows 

With the help of my teacher, my 86 
acres are now farmed with definite 
plans and objectives, chief of which 
is to increase fertility. No fields are 
slighted, and while I have forsaken some 
immediate small profits by allowing 


clovers to grow instead of turning out 


all cash crops, I feel confident this long- 
range plan will more than offset these 
periods now of small income. 


eggs to one of the leading hatcheries 
in the district and dress and sell the 
majority of the cockerels and old hens 
myself. When I say, myself, I should 
really say, my wife and I, for she does 
a large part of the work in this phase 
of our farm operation as she does in 
all the others, in addition to rearing 
our two boys. 

There are many other plans that we 
hope to complete in the future. A good 
many thousand feet of tile are needed, 
there is pasture to be improved, fences 
put up and hedge fences to be pushed 
out so some of the smaller fields may be 
combined and made into larger plots 
of more economically farmed land. 


I neither claim nor believe that our 
progress has been outstanding or sen- 
sational, but I know definitely that with 
the veterans training course and with 
the constant assistance of Fred Deering 
I have avoided the majority of mistakes, 
both large and small, that I would have 
made had I begun farming alone. “=, 
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Planning program of study 


C. A. PLATT, County Supervisor, Wauchula, Florida 


2 planning the instruction for the 
veterans on-the-farm training, infor- 
mation as to the needs of the veterans 
in the area was obtained from farm 
surveys by the instructors. We also 
had the experience of four instructors 
of veterans, each instructor having ten 
or more years experience in professional 
agriculture in the area. 

In organizing the units to be taught 
we have two, divisions in the course of 
study. The, class instruction is planned 
for two hundred hours per year. The 
on-the-farm instruction is for one hund- 
red hours per year and individualized to 
fit the problems of the farmer and the 
farm. The on-the-farm units are de- 
termined by the veteran instructor, local 
supervisor and the veteran after the 
farm survey has been completed. 


Objectives 

The main objectives kept in mind in 
making up the course of study were: 

a. To establish veterans in farming 

b. To establish approved practices in 

farming operations 

c. To develop a higher standard of 

living among veteran farmers 

d. To develop farm skills needed by 

the trainee. 

A good example of our plan is the 
use of insecticides and fungicides on 
crops. The group made a _ thorough 
study of Experiment Stations’ recom- 
mendations. Individuals received addi- 
tional help and supervision from the 
instructor in making application of the 
sprays on his farm crops. 

A sample course calendar for the 
first six months is shown giving units 
and hours by months. Our course calen- 
dar is a four year program in general 
agriculture. It is the guide used in 
helping the veteran farmer rehabilitate 
himself. 


March 

. Cultivation of truck crops............. 2 
2. Getting started with bees.............. 2 
3. Care and management of bees...... 2 
4 


me 


Type of Instruction Hours - pase es.. corn and other 
January _ truck crops . 
i 5. Buying baby chicks : 2 
: pa te & osintvaniies 4 6. Constructing poultry equipment.. 2 
2 Plannin a year-round 7. Care and use of power tools........ a 
: fear ag Raat a TERPS 2 8. Repairing farm machines.............. 4 
3. Making plans for home April ? ; 
beautification 2 1. se -s iy chicks : 
February a eeding poultry 
1. The control of diseases and 3. Poultry eo seeceteeneeneneeconees a 
insects in truck crops ...........-....-.- 4 4. Electric we dio seserereceeseeseteceneneenene 4 
2. Home garden 2 5. Acetylene welding ~...................-.-+ 
3. Fertilizing truck cropS.............--- 2 May j 
4. Use and care of hand tools............ 4 1. Improving pastures -.........---...-.- 6 
5. The repair of farm machines 2. Planting cover crops ..........-.-.-.------ 2 


Trainee Zajicek constructed this house to suit Florida conditions. Mr. Zajicek is under the 
supervision of Mr. C. W. Stephens, a veterans Instructor in Hardee County. 


Trainee examining the 1949-50 crop of fruit in his ten year old citrus grove of valencia 
oranges. Mr. H. L. Terzenbach is the Instructor in Hardee County. 


3. Electric welding ...... cea 
4. Acetylene welding .................. ee 
5. Farm machinery repair................ 4 
June 

1. Planting young grove.................-- 4 
2. Controlling insects and 

diseases Of CitruS .........-...--.-.-c----s0- 4 
3. Breeding livestock ...........-....-.--.-- z 


Productive conferences 
(Continued from Page 126) 
reached at the summer conferences,, the 
local committees can continue research 
on the problem throughout the following 
year. The committee members are all 
from a localized area easily accessible 

for meetings. 

With the “ground work” for the 
summer conference being done during 
the school year, and each member hav- 
ing a definite active part, it is feasible 
to expect a more profitable summer 
conference for all. All resolutions should 
be well founded; less time will be need- 
ed at conference for research, leaving 
more time for final discussion and adop- 
tion. This should result in the forma- 
tion of sound policies, It is conceivable 
that the summer conference could even 
be shortened. 

The instructors in Washington wel- 
come this experiment and hope that it 
becomes a permanent policy. a 
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wena Carlsbad department of agricul- 
ture, was well prepared for the 
fifty-two teachers of agriculture, and the 
twelve instructors representing five 
tractor companies and three welding 
companies. : 

Upon arrival, the fifty-two teachers 
were divided into two groups. The 
group working with tractors was sub- 
divided and assigned to one of the five 
makes of tractors by Mr. Perrin, 
Assistant State Supervisor, who was in 
charge of the tractor maintenance sec- 
tion. The different company instructors 
then took turns explaining and develop- 
ing one phase of tractor maintenance. 
The subdivided groups would then carry 
out the learning step by actually doing 
the approved practice. This method was 
used over the ten hour instruction 
period. The greatest interest getter was 
the trouble shooting. Each company 
representative had lots of ideas on how 
to incapacitate a tractor motor, and it 
was then up to the ones being instructed 
to find the trouble and correct it. 

The other group, under the direction 
of Paul H.. Johnson, was divided into 
two sections for arc welding and oxygen 
acetylene welding. 

The arc group was taken to the trades 
and. industrial classroom and shown 
slide films and a moyie on elementary 
welding procedures. (The films were 
supplied by the Lincoln Welding Com- 
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New Mexico State Conference 


PAUL H. JOHNSON, Director Vocational Education, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


pany.) After having seen the films, the 
group came back to the farm shop and 
dividing into three groups, put into 
practical application the welding tech- 
niques on six electric arc welders. The 
welding machines included two gasoline 
driven Lincoln DC Machines, two 
Lincoln AC Machines, two Marquette 
AC Machines, and two Forney AC Farm 
Welders. The men worked a full five 
hour period on developing welding 
skills. 


The men assigned to oxygen acetylene 
work began by going to the classroom 
for a demonstration of the proper 
method of assembling an oxygen acety- 
lene outfit and a discussion of safety 
procedures. After the demonstration, 
the men were each assigned a complete 
welding unit. The full five hours were 
spent cutting, brazing, welding, and 
bending. The following day the welding 
groups interchanged, so that both groups 
received both types of welding instruc- 
tion. The instructors voted for a similar 
type of conference for 1950 dealing with 
farm electricity and farming programs. 


Cutting Heavy Steel Plate in Demonstration Type of Conference. 


Providing special 
teachers for adults 
(Continued from Page 128) 

the problems they had encountered rela- 
tive to the topic to be discussed at the 
next meeting. Before the next meeting 
specific data and references adequate to 
answer all questions were supplied by 
the regular teacher. During the follow- 
ing week’s discussion, one of the mem- 
bers acted as a secretary and recorded 
the conclusions of the group relative 
to the solution of the problems. From 
this record of conclusions, check sheets 
were prepared by the regular teacher 
for each class member to indicate those 
he had in operation, those he hoped to 
start on his farm and those with which 
he wished help. This showed the need 
for on-farm help, and could be used 
during follow-up work. This was all 
carried on with the understanding that 
the twelve special teachers would use 
the same procedure with adult groups 
which they would teach during the 
winter. The school provided enough 
clerical help so each class could develop 
similar materials for its class members. 
Techniques for field trips, demonstra- 
tions and other procedures were de- 
veloped in a_ similar, manner. This 
method was successful to some degree 
in helping the special teachers to carry 
on classroom instruction. However, these 
farmers were too busy to carry out 
individual on-farm instruction. There- 
fore, the local teacher was responsible 
for the follow-up work. This teacher 
was involved in a full day schedule 
teaching vocational agriculture. It is 
needless to say that ‘the follow-up and 
individual on-farm instruction he gave 


Share responsibility 
(Continued from Page 125) 

are helping heart patients to plan and 
adapt themselves to a post-heart attack 
tempo of living, their first advice is “get 
on sleeping terms with your mattress.” 

Avoid excessive physical and mental 
exertion. Learn to do things the easy 
way. One of my nurses said to me, 
“Never do anything” standing up that 
you can do just as well sitting, and 
never do anything sitting that you can 
do just as well lying down.” Not bad 
advice, figuratively speaking! Under 
normal conditions your heart daily 
pumps nine or ten tons of blood at an 
average rate of seventy beats a minute. 
By the time you are forty your heart 
has beat one and one-half billion times. 
Avoid situations that make it work 
harder than necessary. 

Heart attacks are like bullets fired 
at you from ambush as you advance 


to better than one hundred and fifty 
adults enrolled in the twelve classes 
conducted by the special teachers was 
superficial and ineffective. 

This is one example illustrating how 
well-trained teachers @f vocational agri- 
culture may help to improve the in- 
struction given by special teachers in the 
field of adult work. It also illustrates 
that emphasis needs to be put on the 
selection of special”teachers who may 
give time to the all-important phase of 
follow-up or on-farm instruction. 

It will, undoubtedly, be necessary at 
this time to_use all means at our dis- 
posal to prepare the special teachers 
necessary to fulfill the immediate need 
in the field of adult ‘education. — 


along the highway of life. A few are 
fired and connect while men are still in 
their early forties. As you advance in 
years the barrage becomes heavier and 
the aim more accurate. And neither you 
nor the doctors know much about where 
they come from or why you happen 
to be the victim. ft 

But research is making progress. The 
U. S. Health Service recently received 
substantial appropriations to conduct in- 
vestigations on heart diseases. The 
American Heart Association is doing a 
great deal to make the public heart- 
conscious. The life insurance companies 
are gathering and releasing significant 
figures on the disease. Private funds 
are becoming more and more available 
for the purpose of heart disease re- 
search, a notable example of which is 
the recently established heart research 
professorship by Vice-President Alben 

Barkley at the University of 
Louisville. 

Realizing that teachers are a _ par- 
ticularly vulnerable occupational group, 
our first duty is to become informed on 
the preventive approach to heart trouble. 
Those who unfortunately fall victim to 
the disease, if they hope to recover, 
must adjust to a new tempo of activi- 
ties that will protect a damaged heart. 


Many dynamic individuals have tried 
to “beat the game.” Practically none 
have succeeded. Yet many who have 
adjusted patiently and intelligently to 
their impaired physical condition have 
lived long, fairly useful and happy lives. 
Prevent trouble if possible; if not, learn 
to live with it on its own terms. But 
let’s hammer down those frightening 
statistics. It can be done. 
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Faith in adult education 


H. F. ENGELKING, Supervisor, Springfield, Illinois 


URING the 

last three years 
as supervisor of 
agricultural educa- 
tion I have won- 
dered why we do 
not have more 
adult education in 
our high schools, 
and especially more 
adult evening 
school courses for 
farmers? 

One of the 
major reasons why 
our public schools are not meeting the 
objectives of education is that we have 
been spending billions of dollars for the 
education of children and pennies for 
the education of’ our adults. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the F. B. L, re- 
ports that most cases of juvenile delin- 
quency are due to broken homes and 
parental delinquency. Educators have 
long realized the most problem children 
come from poor home environment. 
Educators have also realized for a long 
time that the home in most cases has 
more influence than the school on 
the child. Our schools have tried to 
change the child without changing the 
parent. This has been ineffective. Our 
public schools must more and more 
come to the realization that they have 
an important job in the field of adult 
education if educational objectives are 
to be met and children and adults are 
to be trained for life adjustment. 

Another reason why the objectives of 
education are not being reached is be- 
cause our teachers are teaching students 
to memorize certain facts or figures 
found in textbooks and very few realize 
that “learning by doing” is the most 
effective teaching device known. How 
many of the schools are teaching such 
things as. citizenship, worthy school 
membership, worthy use of leisure 
time, ethical character, training for a 
job or vocation, or teaching a student 
to have command of his fundamental 
processes by DOING? In most cases 
students are taught about them but not 
how to do them. We take pride in the 
fact that the United States is a democ- 
racy. Our schools are in many cases 
run on strictly autocratic basis. Rules, 
regulations, subject matter, and are 
determined in many cases by the admin- 
istrators or teachers without even ex- 
plaining the reasons for such, without 
letting the students help work them out. 
The student council is supposed to be a 
good example of a workable and doing 
phase of student government. The vast 
majority of student councils serve as 
rubber stamps for the policies that the 
administrators or teachers want to put 
into practice. In too many cases our 
students are taught to memorize the 
facts and figures rather than to think. 
How many of our teachers use the 
problem method of teaching? John 
Dewey’s statement that “genuine learn- 
ing comes only from experience” is as 
applicable today as it. was yesterday. 


H. F. Engelking 


Every school’s creed should be “Learn- 
ing by Doing.” 

We do not believe in adult education 
because we do not believe that farmers 
need any further training. 

If farmers who have, never taken 
agriculture in high school do not need 
training in agriculture, how can we 
justify giving training in agriculture to 
the boys who are in high school now? 
Or if a farmer has taken a high school 
course in agriculture 10 or 20 years ago, 
are we willing to admit that nothing 
new in agriculture has taken place in 
the last ten or nty years? Farmers 
need training in agriculture because: 

1. A large number of farmers who 
are now farming have never taken 
any vocationaf agriculture in high 
school. 

2. Agriculture has changed a great 
deal in the past twenty years. As 
an example, power machinery has 
replaced horse drawn machinery, 
new varieties of crops, new kinds 
of fertilizers, new diseases( and 
their control) of plants and ani- 
mals, are just a few of the new 
things in agriculture in the past 
20 years. 

3. Education is a continuous process 
which extend$S from the cradle to 
the grave and farmers need or- 
ganized evening school classes to 
meet their educational needs and 
solve their critical problems as they 
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arise. We do not believe in adult 
education for farmers because at 
one time we taught an adult eve- 
ning school class and not many 
farmers came to it and those that 
did come were not’ interested in it. 
Thomas Edison believed he could 
make an electric light bulb. He tried 
and failed. In fact he had to try over 
1,000 times before he finally succeeded 
in making an electric light bulb. Edison 
did not quit with his first failure but 
rather profited by the mistakes he made 
and finally succeeded. The same holds 
true with your unhappy experiences in 
conducting adult evening schools. Ask 
yourself this question—Why did you 
fail to have a successful adult evening 
school? I have observed that the follow- 
ing pattern is used by many teachers 
who conduct successful adult evening 
schools : 


A. First, use an advisory council in 
setting up the course of study, 
helping enroll the members and 
sponsoring the evening school. 


B. Frequent visitation on the farms 
of individual farmers before the 
evening school starts, during the 
evening school course and after 
its completion. Individual visitation 
on the farms of the members re- 
sults in individual instruction and 
farmers will begin to regard the 
agriculture man as the agricultural 
leader of the community and not 
just another teacher at the high 
school. 


C. Base all teaching of adult farmer 


classes on the “doing” method. 
(Continued on Page 138) 


Adults learn in farmer classes at Paxton, Illinois, Robert Rohlfing, teacher. 
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studies and Investigations 


Teer 


In-service up-grading of teachers 
of vocational agriculture’ 


ORVILLE L. YOUNG, Teacher Education, Illinois State Normal University 


Introduction 

If we accept the new concept of edu- 
cation which recognizes education as a 
lifelong process, then in-service educa- 
tion of the teacher becomes a “must.” 
The four years, or even five years of 
pre-employment training is not suf- 
ficient in itself to produce a successful 
teacher. This four or five years of pre- 
service training provides the teacher 
with only the necessary training to make 
a beginning in the profession of teach- 
ing. The teacher in service must con- 
tinue to improve himself both technically 
and professionally if he is to become 
and remain a successful teacher. This is 
especially applicable to the teacher of 
vocational agriculture who needs to 
keep abreast of the many revolutionary 
changes in technical agriculture, and to 
be familiar with the most recent pro- 
fessional developments and to be able 
to use them. 

If teachers of vocational agriculture 
are to be improved in service, it is 
evident that the job should be done 
in the most efficient way possible. The 
money available from federal, state, 
and local funds should be used in a 
manner which will give the greatest im- 
provement in the teaching of vocational 
agriculture for each dollar spent. 


Purpose of the Study 
It was the purpose of this study 
to attempt to increase the efficiency of 
the program for the improvement of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in ser- 
vice by pooling the experience of those 
who are now directing this work. 


Scope of Study 


This study was limited to a survey 
of the procedures used for the in-service 
improvement of teachers of vocational 
agriculture in the continential United 
States. All the procedures used by the 
resident teacher-training staffs, itinerant 
teacher trainers, and the state super- 
visors of vocational agriculture and 
their staffs were included. Both the 
technical and the professional in-service 
improvement of the teacher were con- 
sidered. 

It was further limited to the land- 
grant colleges, frequently called “agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges,” whose 
establishment was provided for by the 
Morrill Act of 1862. 

It was still further limited to the in- 
service improvement of white teachers 
of vocational agriculture. The teacher 
trainers in those colleges which train 


*An abstract of a dissertation submitted in 

rtial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
ee ee of Doctor of Philosophy at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1948. 


Negro teachers of vocational agriculture 
were not included in the study. 


Procedure 

By reviewing the literature in the 
field of the improvement of teachers 
in service with special emphasis upon 
the improvement of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, a list of the various 
procedures in use and the variations 
within given procedures was secured. 
Using this information, a questionnaire 
or check list was developed. The check 
list was sent to the head teacher trainer 
in each state. These completed check 
lists, which represent 79 per cent of the 
states, provided the data for the study. 


Summary of Data 

1. The primary purpose of super- 
visory visits is to help the teacher find 
and correct his weaknesses. Rating is 
never considered as a primary purpose 
and is seldom considered as one of the 
chief aims of supervisory visits. Al- 
though helping the teacher to find and 
improve his strong points is seldom 
considered as the primary purpose of 
supervisory visits, it is frequently given 
as one of the chief aims. 

2. In the opinion of the great majority 
of supervisors who believe that there 
is a relationship between the success of 
the teacher and the frequency of super- 
visory visits the below-average teacher 
is visited more frequently than. the 
average or above-average teacher. About 
a third of the supervisors believe, how- 
ever, that there is no relationship be- 
tween the success of the teacher and 
the frequency of supervisory visits. 

3. Supervisory visits, whether made 
by supervisors or teacher trainers, 
usually yield the most effective results 
when: (a) teachers are given the exact 
or approximate date of a supervisory 
visit one to ten days in advance, (b) 
teachers are visited regularly semi- 
annually or oftener, and at such other 
times as may be requested by the teacher 
or the local school administrator, and 
(c) visits by supervisors are made on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. 

4. A majority of supervisors prefer 
to arrive at the school from a super- 
visory visit before classes begin. About 
a third of them, however, have no 
preference and arrive at any time that is 
convenient for the supervisor. 

5. A visit lasting a half day or all 
day is the most common practice re- 
gardless of the number of teachers 
employed in a state. Supervisory visits 
rarely last only one class period or less, 

6. The best procedures for super- 
visors to follow in making supervisory 
visits are: (a) to visit supervised farm- 


ing programs with the teacher and ob- 
serve classroom recitation or discussion 
of farm crops and/or livestock, (b) not 
to correct the teacher before his class 
or ask the teacher for permission to 
talk to the class, and (c) to report the 
findings of a supervisory visit to both 
the teacher and the principal by means 
of-a verbal report and/or a letter. 

7. Teachers will be encouraged to at- 
tend summer school if: (a) summer- 
session courses for teachers are three 
to six weeks in length, (b) graduate 
credit is given for all summer-session 
courses except the regular undergrad- 
uate courses, and (c) teachers are 
allowed full pay while attending the 
regular summeér-session courses for 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

8. The effectiveness of the teacher 
in presenting technical subject matter 
can be improved by: (a) offering one- 
day or two-day non-credit courses when 
a group of five or more teachers request 
them, (b) acquainting teachers with the 
findings of research within their state 
as early as feasible after the research 
has been completed, (c) offering more 
graduate summer-session courses ° in 
technical subject matter which will meet 
the needs of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, (d) sending regularly to all 
teachers in a state, a state magazine or 
news letter which contains both tech- 
nical and professional material pertinent 
to that state, (e) encouraging the teacher 
to read the Agricultural Education mag- 
azine regularly, and (f) providing a 
subject-matter specialist in the depart- 
ment of agricultural education. 

9. Teachers have a part in the plan- 
ning of state and district conferences 
in most states. In about half of the states 
teachers, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, have a part in the formula- 
tion of policies. 

10. Some sort of instrument is usually 
provided for the teacher to use in self- 
evaluation. 

11. Teacher trainers and supervisors 
receive excellent cooperation from the 
technical departments in the colleges of 
agriculture in conducting special confer- 
ences on technical subject matter. Co- 
operation from these departments in 
using approved methods of presenting 
subject matter to teachers could be im- 
proved upon, however. 

12. The procedures which may be 
used in the improvement of teachers of 
vocational agriculture listed according 
to their effectiveness are: (a) super- 
visory visits—by supervisors or teacher 
trainers, (b) conferences, (c) courses 
on campus, (d) courses off campus, 
(e) teaching aids, (f) literature, and 
(g) self-evaluation. 

13. There was a ‘question placed at 
the end of the check list which read: 
Please list any procedures which are not 
used in your state but which you believe 
would be effective aids in in-service up- 
grading of teachers. More than half of 
the respondents to this question offered 
suggestions which were relative to 
means of improving the teachers’ knowl- 
edge and use of technical subject matter. 


Suggestions 
In consideration of the data gathered 


concerning present practice, as related 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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Mr. Carroll Hoover, a student teacher at Princton, Illinois, 
instructs boys in collecting soil samples as one phase of their 


improvement project in soils. 


HE third section of the study was 

designed to discover the factors 
which contributed to the obtaining of 
successful farming programs in selected 
departments of vocational agriculture. 
The first problem was the selection of 
departments for intensive study. No 
attempt was made to select departments 
with the best farming programs. The 
following factors were considered in 
the final selection: 


1. Average income per boy from 
farming programs 

2. Section of the state in which a 
department was located 

3. Teacher’s years of tenure at 
present location 

4. Total years of experience of 
teacher 

5. Rating of supervised farming pro- 
grams by supervisors representing 
State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation 

6. Average number of supervisory 
visits to each boy in the depart- 
ment 

7. Participation in Future Farmer of 
America Chapter contest 

8. Participation of pupils in the 
sectional fair 

9. Number of State and American 
Farmers during past three years 

10. Rating of supervised farming pro- 
grams by teacher trainers 


> 


minimum of one day was spent 
in each of eleven schools selected. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture and his 
pupils were interviewed at each school. 
The pupils were interviewed in an at- 
tempt to obtain in the opinions of the 
boys as to what were contributing fac- 
tors responsible for the development of 
their present farming programs. The 
instructors were interviewed to obtain, 
in their opinion, the factors which con- 
tributed most toward the development 
of the present supervised farming pro- 
grams which their pupils were con- 
ducting. 


*In the previous issue of Agricultural Edu- 

cation Magazine, Part I presented certain facts 
regarding procedures used to encourage the 
development of broad farming programs. 
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Mr. Marshall Scott, teacher of vocational — at Fisher, 
Illinois, one of his pupils and the pupil's 


‘ather evaluate the 


boy's oat enterprise. Photos from G. P. Deyoe, Illinois. 


Creating interest in farming 
programs — Part II 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, Illinois 


Opinions of pupils. In the eleven 
schools visited, an average of four boys 
in each school or a total of forty-four 
boys were interviewed. In selecting the 
boys an attempt was made to obtain 
from all classes in agriculture in each 
school boys who in the opinion of the 
instructors had good farming programs, 

The boys were asked to think back 
and try to analyze what motivated them 
to develop farming programs which at 
their school were considered good. 

The following factors seemed to be 
the most important in motivating the 
development of a good farming pro- 
gram as shown by the frequency of men- 
tion and intensity of feeling: 

1. Cooperation of parents 

2. Experience with supervised farm- 

ing program by older brother or 
relative 

3. Opportunity to farm 

4. Future Farmers of America pro- 


gram 

5. Tradition in department of com- 
munity 

6. Classroom discussion of farming 
programs. 


The boys indicated that the following 
were important in obtaining cooperation 
of parents: 

Farm visits by the instructor 
Banquets 

Adult classes 

Parents’ meetings 

Future Farmers of America activi- 
ties 


wr onr 


Opinions of instructors. One of the 
questions asked the eleven teachers in- 
terviewed concerned the procedures 
which the instructors believed were 
valuable in motivating the developing 
of good farming programs. The inter- 
viewer attempted not to provide leads in 
an attempt to obtain a true indication 
of the procedures which the instructors 
emphasized most. Following is a list 
of the different procedures which were 
considered of primary importance by 
over half of the persons interviewed. 

1. Spend a considerable amount of 

time on the farm with the parent. 


Cooperation of parents is highly 
important and should be actively 
sought. 
2. Sponsor parents’ nights to explain 
the concepts of supervised farming 
programs. 
Emphasize partnership projects. 


4. Content of classroom instruction 
should be so organized that a pupil 
can and is expected to practice 
what he learns in his farming pro- 
gram. A check on practices adopted 
should be made at frequent inter- 
vals, 


» 


5. Many extra records such as num- 
ber of pigs born, date vaccinated, 
weight at birth, weight at weaning, 
and rate of gain should be kept and 
placed on the bulletin board or 
blackboard. 


The total number of procedures em- 
phasized by the eleven instructors, the 
ones listed being only those most fre- 
quently mentioned, indicated there is 
probably more than one way of promot- 
ing good farming programs. The pro- 
cedures emphasized by an_ instructor 
should depend upon his personality and 
the community in which he works. It 
should be pointed out that the pro- 
cedures used and considered important 
by the instructors and the facts men- 
tioned by the boys were almost identical. 
Students did mention some other factors 
such as tradition and opportunity to 
farm which were not mentioned specif- 
ically by the instructors, but which were 
usually implied in some of their answers. 


SUMMARY . 


In summarizing the data obtained, the 
necessity of a complete and thorough 
understanding by pupils and parents of 
what the purposes of a broad farming 
program are seems to be of primary 
importance in obtaining such programs. 
Pupils and parents need to have a com- 
plete and thorough understanding of 
what is a farming program, how it is 
developed, what is the value of the 
farming program to a boy, and how it 
can be improved. The importance of a 
complete and thorough understanding 
of the concepts of farming programs is 
shown by the results of the survey in 
which a high value was placed on such 
items as (1) discussion of what is a 
farming program, (2) tours to see farm- 
ing programs of older boys, and (3) use 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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The human element in farming 


(Continued from Page 123) 
revamped. The pattern of present pro- 
grams may be reshaped in light of the 
facts. 

Farther than this, such an approach 
will reveal the needs for overall local 
planning for vocational education in- 
cluding vocational agriculture. Such 
local planning would, of course, be 
based on objective facts and trends in 
the situation and in coperation with all 
education forces concerned. Such co- 
operative planning should be going on 
in every school, every county, and in 
every supervisory district to the end 
that vocational adjustment opportunities 
will be available to all farm youth and 
young farmers. Vocational agriculture 
must be supplemented by other units 
looking towards better vocational adjust- 
ment of all farm youth. 

Problems of Farm Placement 

Of course, our prime responsibility in 
vocational agriculture is to see to it 
that farm boys and young men, who 
have made farming their vocational 
choice, are becoming progressively estab- 
lished in farming. This responsibility 
should be ours whether or not the 
individual concerned has attended high 
school classes in agriculture. Here again, 
the total picture of the farm youth ad- 
justment problem forces emphasis on 
at least two aspects of the farm place- 
ment problem: 

1. How may you work out in your 
community district, or state a partner- 
ship agreement within a family setting 
whereby a young man can confidently 
enter into it on an acceptable and legal 
basis? There are opportunities here that 
have as yet scarcely been touched. Yet 
there is a definite and urgent need for 
such partnership agreements both to 
provide placement opportunities for 
young farmers and at the same time 
protect them, their parents, and their 
families. 

2. How may you keep reliable up-to- 
date information on farm placement 
opportunities for the use of your boys 
and young men at all times? The Vet- 
erans Farm Training Program reveals 
that we have been remiss in dealing with 
this whole problem of placement. 

All Share In Responsibility 

Now I have raised some large and 
to me challenging issues with the human 
element in farming as bases for profes- 
sional improvement. Educational super- 
vision and administration consists large- 
ly of one generation of educators aiding 
the on-coming generation to recognize 
the problems of today and stimulating 
them to want to do something about 
these problems as they move into posi- 
tions of responsibility for the future. 
The processes by which these problems, 
both technical, professional, and human, 
are studied and solved are the processes 
of professional improvement and growth. 

It is a big job. No one has adequately 
tackled it. It will bear much fruit in 
better programs of vocational agricul- 
ture, and in better programs of voca- 
tional education. 

Remember the education principle: 
Your personal growth comes from your 
own activity. —John T. Wheeler, 

Teacher of Education 
University of Georgia 


A lesson in diplomacy 


BEN BRISTOL, Graduate Assistant, Oklahoma A and M College 


ig > =i _. 66] WONT allow 


a pig on my 
farm. They are too 
filthy and dirty.” 
This .quotation is 

s@taken directly 
from a farmer’s 
statement toa local 
instructor on the 
teacher’s first visit 
to the farm. 

In spite of this 
beginning attitude, 
the farmer’s son 
“now has one of the 
outstanding herds of registered Hamp- 
shire hogs in that section of the country. 
The boy and the teacher also have the 
full cooperation of the dad in the future 
herd development plans. 


Instructors faced with similar prob- 
lems of enlisting adult cooperation may 
be interested to know the methods used 
in this case. 

To begin with, at no time during the 
discussions that followed did the boy’s 
teacher argue with the ideas projected 
by the farmer. He fully admitted that 
the way hogs were handled on many 
farms did cause the hog enterprise to 
fit the “filthy and dirty” description. He 
further pointed out that this did not 
necessarily have to be true. 


There was one farm in a nearby com- 
munity where proper swine manage- 
ment practices were being followed. The 
instructor urged the boy and his dad 
to visit this farm. 


The boy was told how swine could be 
worked into the farming program to 
the best advantage, and his responsi- 
bility in handling the enterprise in such 
a way that the venture might be accept- 
able to his father. At no time were the 
ideas of the dad belittled. The boy was 
given the impression that his dad had 
some excellent reasons for his attitude, 
which was naturally true. 


Father and son visited the registered 
hog farm in the neighboring community, 
without the instructor of vocational 
agriculture. Both were impressed by what 
they saw. In fact, they ended the trip 
by buying a registered bred sow, of the 
type suggested by the teacher. 


The boy followed exactly the plan of 
operations worked out previously with 
his teacher, and was fortunate enough 
to raise a ton litter from the sow on 
his first attempt. 

In the meantime, the registered hog 
breeder who had sold the sow was 
visited by the instructor and told of the 
advertising possibilities of the set-up as 
it was developing. The result was that 
the boy was given a registered Hamp- 
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Ben Bristol 


shire boar for his achievement. The 
breeder, the boy, the dad, and the 
teacher all came in for some newspaper 
and magazine publicity. 

After this successful beginning, the 
boy’s dad was completely sold on the 
swine enterprise which had fitted into 
his farming program so well. 

It is important that each boy in voca- 
tional agriculture have an adequate 
supervised farming program. This neces- 
sitates his using the home farm for a 
“laboratory.” The dad’s cooperation then 
becomes a vital essential. 

The farmer cannot be expected to dis- 
rupt his whole farming operation to 
provide this facility, and in most in- 
stances would not consider doing so. 
Sometimes, as cited in the example, the 
dad is against a logical program for 
his boy at first, even when it might 
readily fit into his farming operations. 

It then becomes imperative that the 
instructor do a diplomatic job of sell- 
ing the program. It has been suggested 
by some that the mother can be a great 
help in this regard. She can be of 
material assistance indirectly and pas- 
sively, but some women are liable to 
make a direct issue of the problem 
with somewhat undesirable results. 

It has been the writer’s experience 
that little can be accomplished if the 
dad feels that his agreement has been 
a result of too much pressure or duress. 

On the other hand, some dads do not 
cooperate because they do not fully un- 
derstand where they fit into the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture, and the 
supervised farming program each stu- 
dent is expected to adopt. It is the in- 
Structor’s duty to keep the farmer in- 
formed of the purposes, aims, and ob- 
jectives of the boy’s supervised farming 
Program in particular. It is also im- 
portant that the dad be informed of 
the rest of the program. 

The teacher should visit the boy and 
his parent often enough to do an ade- 
quate job of supervising. Once a month 
is not too often. Much good can also be 
accomplished by the instructor’s taking 
a judicious interest in the complete 
operations in effect on the farm. A 
certain amount of praise for things be- 
ing done well should precede any sug- 
gestions for future improvement in most 
cases. 

By working together the parent and 
teacher can be of maximum assistance 
to the student of agriculture. With their 
guidance and advice, the boy can de- 
velop the best supervised farming pro- 
gram possible for him. The dad will get 
more satisfaction from his son’s suc- 
cesses, and the teacher of vocational 
agriculture can point with pride to a 
job well done. 
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Well supervised farming programs return dividends. 


Supervising farming programs 


H. R. CULVER, Assistant Supervisor, Alabama 


EACHERS of 

vocational agri- 
culture might well 
ask themselves 
these questions: 

1. Do I have a 
well-planned and 
definite system to 
follow in supervis- 
ing the farming 
programs of my 
all-day students? 

2. How often 
have I gotten into 
my car for project 
visitation and not known whom I was 
going to see? 

3. How many times have I started to 
visit a boy and not known definitely 
why I was visiting him? 

4. Do I visit my students who have 
good farming programs and more or 
less forget those with weaker programs? 

5. Do I make any definite plans with 
a student when I visit him or do I 
just go by to pass the time of day? 


6. Do I make any written report of 
my visits to supervised farming pro- 
grams, and do I leave a copy of these 
plans with the boy? 

The supervision of farming programs 
of all-day students is probably the 
weakest phase of our program in voca- 
tional agriculture. 


Teachers have encountered many dif- 
ficulties in supervising the farm pro- 
grams of their all-day boys. These might 
be (1) inability to find boys at home, 
(2) boys at work in the fields some 
distance from the house, (3) records 
carelessly and incorrectly kept, (4) boys 


H. R. Culver 


lax with record keeping, (5) lack of time 
on the part of the teacher to do ade- 
quate supervision, (6) inability to get 
boy and parent together to discuss plans 
for the future. 

If supervision is to be done sys- 
tematically, certain preparations are nec- 
essary before visiting actually begins. 


Planned Visits 


A skeleton schedule for visitation 
should be drafted. The teacher should 
prepare and mimeograph a supply of 
forms for his use in making written 
plans while visiting boys. Soon after 
school opens each student of vocational 
agriculture should determine or revise 
his long-time and annual farming pro- 
grams. Early in the year the teacher’s 
supervision notebook should be made up. 

The following records of each boy 
should be kept in the teacher’s super- 
vision notebook (1) long-time and an- 
nual farming programs, (2) project 
records, (3) project agreements and 
(4) written project plans made by the 
teacher while on visits. 

With these preliminary plans made 
for project supervision certain other 
plans should be made before leaving 
for actual visits to the boys’ farms. In 
most instances each boy should be 
notified as to the specific date he will 
be visited in order that he and his 
parents will be at home. The weekly 
visitation schedule should be posted on 
the bulletin board at least one week in 
advance of visits. Before leaving the 
vocational building for project visits, 
the farming program of each boy to 
be visited that day. should be reviewed 
by the teacher. The project plans made 
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on the teacher’s previous visit should 
also be reviewed. 

Thorough planning while on a visit 
is of vital importance. The boys’ projects 
should be examined, mental notes of 
other farm needs should be made, cer- 
tain skills and techniques should be 
taught and project records checked. The 
boy should be encouraged and inspired 
during the visit. In most cases it is 
desirable that written plans be made, 
leaving a copy of these plans with the 
boy. 

Each student of vocational agriculture 
should be visited at least three times 
during the year. However, some stu- 
dents need more frequent visits than 
others. 


Purposes of Supervisory Visits 


The teacher should know the crops 
and livestock grown on the farm. He 
knows the facilities for production and 
the first visit should be for the purpose 
of planning a farm program that will 
fit the needs of the family and the 
student. 

No supervised farming program is 
complete without bringing the parents 
into the planning. On supervisory visits 
the teacher has an opportunity to meet 
and talk with the parents and gain their 
confidence. It is unwise to try to plan a 
supervised farming program without 
bringing the parents in on the planning. 
They can be of great help. This would 
definitely be one of the purposes in 
making a supervisory visit. 

A teacher can never cover all the 
things in the classroom that he wishes 
his students to know. This makes it 
necessary that the students be shown by 
field trips, demonstrations or by in- 
dividual instruction on the supervisory 
visit. There are many jobs the teacher 
can help with or supervise when he is 
visiting the farming program. This also 
teaches the parent the new techniques 
in doing a job. A visit should not be 
too long but should certainly be long 
enough to fulfill immediate needs. 


Opportunity for Evaluation 

Furthermore, on these visits a teacher 
is more able to see progress than a 
daily observer of the farming program. 
When problems are observed by. the 
teacher making these visits they should 
be brought to the attention of the stu- 
dent and definite plans made for soiving 
them. 

Supervisory visits give the teacher an 
opportunity to see how well a student is 
putting new ideas and suggestions into 
practice. Do not let students get the idea 
that you are checking just for your 
benefit. While visiting a student it is 
also a good practice to check his set of 
records and see if he is up to date and 
if a good form is being followed. 

Many teachers make supervisory visits 
when they do not have anything par- 
ticular to do. Certainly no teacher should 
make a visit if he does not have some- 
thing definite in mind before he makes 
the visit. The need for a visit should 
justify the time and expense. The visit 
should be planned so the maximum of 
service can be rendered in the minimum 
amount of time. 
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Creating interest in 

farming programs 

, 1, Prog from Page 135) 

of older boys to discuss farming pro- 
grams with beginners. 

If the parents are to learn the pur- 
poses of a broadened farming program, 
it is necessary to first enlist their aid 
and cooperation. In the survey the de- 
velopment of friendly relationships with 
parents received number one ranking 
in value as an activity to engage in dur- 
ing a farm visit. Home farm visits also 
received a very high rating as an admin- 
istrative procedure. Pupils mentioned 
several times the value of cooperation 
and help from parents, and the in- 
structors interviewed also emphasized 
the necessity of spending a great deal 
of time with parents. Developing rapport 
with parents and helping them under- 
stand the values of good farming pro- 
grams cannot be done too quickly after 
it is known that a boy is going to be 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment by the pupils and instructors inter- 
viewed of the advisability of making 
the farming program the hub of the 
total vocational agriculture program for 
high school boys. 

The emphasis on summer activities 
connected with farming programs indi- 
cated the advisability of using farming 
programs as the hub of the program the 
year around instead of only during the 
school year. It may be that some in- 
structors are having trouble in develop- 
ing broad farming programs because 
they neglect such activities as record 
keeping, learning of skills, cow testing, 
and sow testing during the summer 
months. 

The developing of tangible evidence 
of the existence of the less conspicious 
aspects of the farming programs such 
as improvement projects, learning of 
skills, and adoption of approved prac- 
tices seems to be necessary. Many times 
pupils have better farming programs 
than is first apparent and would have 
still better programs if they had some 
way of measuring their progress with 
improvement projects and supplementary 
farm practices. The high value rating 
of plans, cumulative records of skills 
learned, and lists of approved practices 
adopted are a few procedures which in- 
structors have developed for providing 
recognition and evaluation of progress 
with the less tangible aspects of a broad 
farming program. 

The study indicates that if farming 
programs are to be broad and serve the 
purpose intended, we must have a uni- 
fied program of vocational agriculture. 
We cannot have three or more programs 
with one being the classroom program, 
the other the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica program, and the third the program 
which is carried out on the farm. These 
must all be interrelated with the farm- 
ing program as the hub which ties all 
the other aspects into a integrated pro- 
gram. 

The development of a broad farming 
program may be based more than we 
sometimes realize on the opportunity to 
farm or the likelihood that a boy will 
farm after he completes high school. 
This factor was emphasized by some of 
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the replies of pupils interviewed. They 
said that their farming programs were 
broad because they had an opportunity 
upon graduation to farm and were pre- 
paring for this opportunity. 

The importance of the opportunity to 
farm, or lack of it, forces the instructor 
who expects to deygiop broad farming 
programs to (1) make a study of his 
community to diseover opportunities 
for farming, (2) counsel, guide, and 
recruit pupils on the basis of apparent 
opportunities for farming, (3) empha- 
size guidance in the total program of 
vocational agriculttre, and (4) become 
active in helping and guiding toward 
placement. 

It should be noted that procedures, 
activities, and administrative methods 
which were rated most successful are 
those which contribute most to the 
urgent needs of boys growing up in our 
present day culture. They contribute to 
such basic needs as: 


The need to obtain adult status 
The need to gain acceptance of 
peers 

The need for pew experiences 
The need for security 

The need for recognition 


Discussion of opportunities for profit 
in farming programs, for example, gives 
the pupil insight into one of the ways 
he can achieve adult status financially. 
To achieve adult financial status is a 
basic need of adolescents in our present 
day society. 

Instructors wishing to make use of 
the data presented in this study should 
first study their communities and their 
pupils to discover the most pressing 
needs. A selection of those procedures 
can be made which contribute to the 
needs of the pupils and community 
with some consideration being given 
to success of others with the pro- 
cedures. The rating of others as to the 
value of a procedure, however, is only 
an indication of its possible value and 
should not be used as the final criterion. 


Techniques for planning 
conferences 

(Continued from Page 126) 
the evaluation sheets is discussed at 
this final meeting. 
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One Day Teacher-Training Meetings 

A second type of meeeting for teach- 
ers in-service has been developed more 
recently in Michigan. They are de- 
signed to provide specific helps in sub- 
ject matter and methods for teachers 
with similar problems. Usually the 
group includes the teachers in one or 
more counties as well as the Extension 
Service workers in the same area. The 
agenda for such meetings are planned 
by a teacher trainer and the teachers. 
The teacher trainer determines the ex- 
act nature of the needs of the teachers 
and requests the assistance of the Ex- 
tension Service in conducting the meet- 
ing on specific topics. In this way the 
discussion is centered on the specific 
problems of the teachers involved. 

The meetings include technical ma- 
terials in agriculture as well as methods 
of teaching the subject matter in classes 
of vocational agriculture. Because such 


Faith in adult education 
(Continued from Page 133) 

“Learning by Doing” is not just 
a phrase, it is a “must” if you are 
to have a successful adult evening 
school. Some examples of “doing” 
courses which teachers have used 
successfully with their adult eve- 
ning school courses are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Teaching a welding course in 
which farmers actually weld 
some broken parts of various 
farm machines. 


2. Have farmers collect their own 
soil samples and test their own 

-soil for available limestone, 

phosphorus and potash. 

3. Teach various farm skills such 
as: 

a. electric wiring by having 
members actually wire a 
house or barn. : 

b. have members actually lay 
out contour lines and plow 
and plant on the contour. 

c. demonstrations by individual 
farmers or groups of farm- 

- ers in various farm skills 
or jobs in which they have 
been successful. 

d. if some of the members 
have been particularly suc- 
cessful in such phases of 
farming as cattle feeding, 
swine improvement, etc, 
recognize their ability by 
using them as panel mem- 
bers or discussion leaders. 

Perhaps we do not have more adult 
farmer classes because we are over- 
loaded with high school work. My ex- 
periences with cases such as these leads 
me to believe that if a teacher will de- 
velop a sound program of adult educa- 
tion he will find that his Board of Edu- 
cation and/or principal will reduce his 
high school load. Henry Ford did not 
wait for cement roads to build his cars. 
He built the cars and cement roads 
were built for the cars to run on. De- 
velop a sound program of adult educa- 
tion and you will be given time to carry 
on an expanding program of adult edu- 
cation. 

Last summer a very successful teach- 
er of vocational agriculture made this 
statement to me, “It is essential that I 
have a strong adult evening school pro- 
gram. I learn a lot from the farmers 
and I am a better teacher of my high 
school boys because of my teaching 
adult farmers.” 


meetings are provided teachers are able 
to keep their courses up-to-date, which 
is very important in working with adult 
farmers and veterans. 

Usually each group of teachers re- 
quests three to five of these meetings 
each year. In some cases the entire 
series will be in one area such as farm 
management; in other cases the meet- 
ings will be unrelated. In some cases 
the meetings cover only professional 
problems; but in every case, teachers 
have had a chance to determine the 
problem areas to be covered in such 
meetings. 
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+ FELLOWSHIP -« 


Teachers seek latest on sub-tropical fruit production. 


Teachers keep 
posted 


Qome thirty instructors of vocational 

agriculture from Southern California 
high schools and junior colleges 
gathered for an advanced study week 
in citrus and avocado production at the 
Voorhis Unit of the California State 
Polytechnic College in San Dimas the 
first week in August. The program at- 
tracted teachers from all southern 
counties in the State and some from 
as far north as Fresno. 

Prior to the conference a question- 
naire was sent to teachers of agriculture 
so that they might indicate their prefer- 
ences as to subject matter to be covered. 
From a study of the returns of this 
survey, Mr. A. E. Canham and G. T. 
Moran, both members of the California 
State Polytechnic College faculty, were 
able to design the course around those 
problems most frequently met in high 
school citrus and avocado courses. 

A major portion of the week was de- 
voted to actual grove demonstrations 
and field trips to citrus and avocado 
production areas, commercial fertiliza- 
tion test plots and demonstration irriga- 
tion areas. The week long course also 
covered discussions and demonstrations 
of soils and their adaptability and the 
latest methods and trends in fertiliza- 
tion practices for sub-tropicals. Local 
soil problems were investigated with 
relation to pH, base exchange, soil 
amendments and their uses and soil 
and plant tissue analysis interpretation 
also were given intensive study. 

The major aspects of pest control as 
related to citrus and avocados were ex- 
amined and certain controls recommend- 
ed. Practices and materials used for 
weed control including their application 
to non-cultivation were demonstrated. 


N September 1, 
res. 3... B. 
Knight moved 
from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee 
to Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute 
at Cookeville where 
he will start off 
a new _ teacher 
training setup in 
' agricultural educa- 

E. B. Knight tion. 


Expectations 


HAT can communities, schools, 

parents and students expect from 
these departments of vocational agricul- 
ture? 

In the first place, they can expect 
to find the instructor to be a farm 
reared agricultural college trained man 
of high character with habits of work 
developed through life on the farm. 
These men are real Americans and those 
concerned can expect a vital American- 
ism to be taught in vocational agricul- 
tural classes for the development of 
free-thinking, well-nurtured farm youth. 
Parents can expect that these men will 
be the type of men that their sons can 
associate with and expect to learn in 
school and find out the kind of lessons 
that will make them better farmers and 
better citizens. 


The school and community can ex- 
pect to find the instructor in agricul- 
ture an ambassador of good will taking 
the school into the community and bring- 
ing the parents as well as the pupils 
into the school. To a large extent, he 
represents the school in the rural ter- 
ritory surrounding it and can be ex- 
pected to aid farm youth in their prob- 
lems and to help the other teachers to 
a better understanding of the conditions 
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Our cover 
i cover photo is by Russell Bates, 
Director, Owasso, Michigan Camera 
Club. It shows a committee of the 
F.F,A. chapter planning a fire lane for 
the school forest as well as the follow-up 
of planning. Paul Sweany arranged for 
the loan of the photograph. Teachers of 
agriculture in Owasso are Duane 

Dalgleish and Jack Prescott. 


Howard named state 
schools head 


D OWELL J. 
Howard has 
been appointed act- 
ing State superin- 
tendent of public 
instruction in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Howard 
is a former in- 
structor of voca- 
tional agriculture, 
district supervisor, 
assistant State 
supervisor and 
State supervisor of 
agricultural educa- 
tion. For many years he has been a lead- 
er in the Future Farmers of America. He 
holds honorary State Farmer and Amer- 
ican Farmer degrees, is a member of the 
National Advisory Council, Board of 
Trustees and National Treasurer of 
Future Farmers of America. 


Exchange of classes 


B iene what is a complete curriculum 
in vocational agriculture? Can all the 
knowledge a boy needs for farming be 
included in a four-year curriculum? 
These are among the problems teachers 
of vocational agriculture ask themselves 
each year as they revise their teaching 
layouts. This past year I consulted with 
the teacher of home economics and sug- 
gested we schedule an exchange of 
classes for two weeks. Instructors of 
vocational agriculture try to interest 
boys in some subjects which they will 
leave to their prospective wives in later 
years. Well, why not teach these sub- 
jects to girls? Eventually the girls will 
assume responsibilities having to do with 
such activities as gardening and manag- 
ing the poultry flock. 


It has been my experience that girls 
benefit from well-planned field trips as 
much as do boys. A trip to a local 
hatchery or to a farm where chicks are 
being brooded by approved methods 
appeals to them. In connection with the 
gardening unit, trips may be taken to 
observe a good garden, fruit plantings, a 
hot bed or cold frame, and a two or 
three-acre garden system. 

Byron Beckner, Teacher 
Pilot Grove, Missouri 


D. J. Howard 


affecting the school life of farm boys 
and girls. 

Parents, students and others can ex- 
pect to find the instructor in agriculture 
with a belief in the future of farming. 

L. M. Sasman, 
Supervisor, Wisconsin 
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Nahe 


of America 


Future Farmer Federations 


W. R. CARTER, District Supervisor, Walterboro, South Carolina 


OR a_ number 

of years teach- 
ers have felt the 
need of an organi- 
zation to function 
between the local 
F.F.A. chapter and 


Association com- 
posed of 225 chap- 
ters. This new or- 
ganization would 
be large enough to 
carry on desired 
activities but small 
enough to function on a group basis. 

In the fall of 1947 the plan for this 
type organization was formulated by 
teachers of agriculture with the help 
of R. D. Anderson, state supervisor of 
vocational agriculture. Each district held 
a meeting of its county chairmen of 
teachers and this group decided that 
federations would be formed according 
to the geographical location of the chap- 
ters. Twenty-six federations, varying 
from seven to thirteen chapters ‘each, 
were formed with the teachers electing 
the chairman of each group. 

The next step was for the teachers 
to explain to the local chapters the 
plan for the organization and to secure 
their participation. Each chapter selected 
two representatives to ‘attend a district 
meeting at which time plans for the 
federation were explained and presented 
to the representatives. These boys and 
teachers discussed the possibilities of the 
organization and then formulated more 
definite plans. : 

Each federation proceeded to draw up 
its own constitution and by-laws keeping 
in mind the local and state chapter con- 
stitutions and by-laws. A committee was 
appointed to present these at the next 
called meeting. 

It was decided by the federations to 
have officers come from different chap- 
ters and several plans in electing officers 
were used. Some schools drew numbers 
for certain officers. In some groups 
outstanding boys were nominated with 
the idea that officers would rotate from 
school to school each year. After this, 
committees were appointed to plan a 
program of work in line with that ad- 
vised by the local chapters and state 
association. 

Most federations meet monthly with 
one or two delegates from each school 
attending. The officers use the official 
opening and closing ceremonies. Local 
teachers attend these meetings but only 
one is the official F.F.A. adviser. The 
meetings are usually held at a different 
school each time with all the members 
of the host chapter attending and later 
serving sandwiches, chicken suppers, or 
having oyster and wiener roasts. 


W. R. Carter 


the State F.F.A. 


Some of the accomplishments made 
possible through the federations are as 
follows: 


1. Conducting contests to select teams 
for district contests. These include, 
judging, public speaking, forestry, 
and pasture improvement. 

2. Training and developing F.F.A. 
candidates for state office. 

3. Raising money to send one or two 
members to the national F.F.A, 
convention. 

4. Promoting athletic contests among 
chapters such as basketball, soft 
ball, and boxing. 

5. Having a father and son banquet 
together to secure more outstand- 
ing speakers and better entertain- 
ment. Visitors are also better able 
to see the scope of the F.F.A. 
program. 

6. Attending camp. A large number 
of schools attending camp from 
one area lessens the transportation 
problem and makes for a better 
spirit of competition. 

7. Better supervision of the fifty pure- 
bred Hereford bulls given to the 
state association by the Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation. 

8. Printing a federation magazine. 

9. Accepting the responsibility of get- 
ting two delegates from each chap- 
ter to the state F.F.A. convention. 

10. Co-operative purchasing of seed, 
and supplies, not available locally. 

11. Putting on exhibits at countv and 
state fairs. 


Practice in working 
together 


ELLIOTT H. JOHNSON, Adviser, 


Phelps, New York 
4 iawn dictionary defines “cooperative” 
as “wanting or willing to work to- 
gether with others.” What better activity 
can our F.F.A. members practice day 
by day? What other activity is going to 
help the members more in later life? 

All of our F.F.A. chapters include 
“Cooperative Activities’ in their pro- 
gram of work, each year, with goals set 
and ways-and means of attainment listed. 
We must look at the actual accomplish- 
ments at the end of the year, however, 
before we can evaluate the effectiveness 
of this activity. Chapter executive com- 
mittees and program of work com- 
mittees have no trouble in listing many 
types of cooperative activities. A few 
activities well done, however, are more 
effective than many which are not 
completed. 


The most important cooperative activi- 
ity of the chapter is that of member 
cooperation within. the chapter. Few 
chapters are able to progress unless the 
officers carry on, along with all the 
members, a truly cooperative program. 
Suppose we look in on a regular busi- 
ness meeting of the F.F.A. chapter. Are 
committees and others appointed at 
previous meetings ready with their re- 
ports, when the president calls for them? 
If not, members are not all doing their 
part. If all members are carrying out 
their responsibilities, however, we have 
cooperation at its best. 

There are other activities which will 
promote member cooperation. The pur- 
chase of seed and livestock has been 
one of the best ways of getting mem- 
ber cooperation when practiced on a 
chapter basis. There is not only a sav- 
ing involved but by having members 
work together on the planning and pur- 
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chase, fellowship and common under- 
standing are fact and not fiction. Forma- 
tion of a sow testing program, a dairy 
herd improvement unit, an artificial 
breeding unit, are all excellent ways of 
improving member cooperation. 
Chapter or school fairs are never 
successful without the complete support 
of all members. The building of live- 
stock pens, staking out exhibit areas, 
promotion, preparing the premium book, 
securing judges, providing refreshments, 
arranging for entertainment, and many 
other activities are a test of coopera- 
tive effort. At the county or state fair, 
chapter exhibits are an important 
activity. Such exhibits require the com- 
bined efforts of a number of members. 


Many chapters find that fund raising 
activities are one of the most important 
projects to be undertaken each year. 
Much of the chapter’s program of work 
requires some financial support to be 
a success. Cooperative effort on the part 
of each and every member is the answer. 
Usually the increase in the size of the 
treasury is in direct proportion to the 
number of members actively helping. 

Member cooperation within the chap- 
ter is not the only essential in a sound 
cooperative program for F.F.A. mem- 
bers. Many chapters find that coopera- 
tion should include joint activities with 
other clubs and organizations in the 
schools. These activities might be recre- 
ational in nature at the beginning. Such 
things as dances, parties, joint assembly 
programs, sports and many other types 
of activities promote good _ will 
and fellowship among members in all 
the organizations. The F.F.A. county 
group is an excellent means of promot- 
ing good will and cooperation between 
chapters and chapter members. Sports 
of all types, judging contests, exchange 
of degree teams, joint camping trips, 
and other similar events broaden mem- 
ber understanding and the ability to 
get along with others as nothing else 
will. 


The third type of cooperative activity 


is that of cooperation with organizations 
in the community and elsewhere. This 
type of activity is excellent because it 
brings members in contact with adult 
groups. Where is there a better oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with co- 
operatives? Where is there a_ better 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
business groups, other farm organiza- 
tions, and even state and national or- 
ganizations? The Phelps Chapter mem- 
bers, for example, have had such diverse 
cooperative activities as parking cars 
for the annual County Farm Bureau 
meeting, conducting a scrap metal sur- 
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vey for the State Conference Board of 
Farm organizations, running a _ seed 
trial for the Cooperative Grange League 
Federation, presenting a program at 
the Rotary Club and at the local Grange 
and cooperating with several farm or- 
ganizations in running surveys. 
Cooperative activity, then, should be- 
come one of the most important of all 
our chapter activities. What would do 
more for global understanding today 
than a world wide organization of 
farm youth, such as the Future Farmers 
of America, with cooperation the key- 
stone of their Programs of Work im, 


Teachers work with businessmen 


W. C. DUDLEY, Area Supervisor, Appomattox, Virginia 


GROUP of bankers and other 

businessmen anxious to further 
strengthen the farming in the area sur- 
rounding Danville with the teachers of 
vocational agriculture in . Pittsylvania 
County planned together for the de- 
velopment of a Vocational Agriculture 
Junior Livestock Association. The city 
of Danville, Virginia which has long 
been noted for its interest in better city- 
county relationships is the major market 
for Pittsylvania County. Vocational 
agriculture is taught in eight White high 
schools in the county with departments 
located at. Brosville, Callands, Climax, 
Dan River, Gretna, Renan, Spring 
Garden and Whitmell. Vocational agri- 
culture is also taught in the Negro 
Northside and Southside Training 
Schools. Each department of vocational 
agriculture offers veterans’ training in 
agriculture, as well as the regular pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. The 
White teachers of agriculture direct the 
Pittsylvania County F.F.A. Federation, 
and it was at a meeting of this group 
that the need for improving the enter- 
prise of dairying was first discussed. 
Mr. J. P. Pullen, teacher at Whitmell, 
was appointed to meet with representa- 
tives of business concerns in Danville 
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Directors of the Pittsylvania County Vocational Agriculture Junior Livestock Association 


attend a quarterly meeting of the association. 


to determine how the problem could 
best be solved. 

The president of every bank in the 
city and a number of other business 
concerns attended the meeting. “Know 
how” on financial matters was plentiful 
among this group of outstanding busi- 
ness people. Mr. Pullen had _ hardly 
finished his presentation of the need be- 
fore a suggestion was made that a 
foundation be established to increase 
the number of purebred heifers on 
farms in Pittsylvania County. 


Memberships Planned 


It was also decided that business con- 
cerns joining the foundation would con- 
tribute in units of $100, the approx- 
imate price of one heifer. Heifers were 
to be awarded to F.F.A. members and 
veteran trainees who are attempting to 
become established in dairying and were 
conducting an outstanding program of 
supervised practice. The student agrees 
to return to the foundation the first 
heifer calf produced or pay the purchase 
price of the animal. Businessmen in 
Danville were quick to see the possihili- 
ties of the foundation which by now 
had adopted the name Pittsylvania 
County Vocational Agriculture Junior 
Livestock Association. Enough member- 
ships of business concerns were enrolled 
at the first meeting to provide two 
calves for each department of vocational 
agriculture in the county, and it seems 
that there will be no question about the 
financial success of the association. Reg- 
ular meetings of the association are 
held and a constitution and by-laws 
have been adopted. The association is 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Virginia. 

Each business concern belonging to 
the association “adopts” an F.F.A. mem- 
ber or veteran who is raising an associa- 
tion heifer during the year. The spirit 
of the association can best be summed 
up by the statement of the president 
of one of the largest banks in Danville 
during the last meeting of the associa- 
tion. He looked at his watch several 
times toward the end of the meeting 
and finally said: “Mr. Chairman, I 
move that we postpone the other items 
of business, because I want to run out 
to the farm and visit the boy whom 
our bank is sponsoring!” — 
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The Education Committee gets organized. 


F.F.A. committee work clicks 


OLEN C. MARKWELL, Adviser, Hayward, California 


HE F.F.A, is one of the most effec- 

tive teaching devices ever dis- 
covered. Its effectiveness as.a teaching 
device is natural and fundamental, 
springing from sources deep and en- 
during. 

While a true general statement of the 
aim and purposes of the F.F.A. as an 
effective teaching device adds up to 
something highly desirable, still to trans- 
late those ideas into the kind of action 
which gives concrete and noteworthy 
results is something else again. 

Now it should be clearly understood 
that Hayward does not regard itself a 
model chapter. It is not to be assumed 
that another locality .could take the 
same organization and get the same 
results. We simply believe that our 
chapter has a set-up tailored to meet 
our conditions. In-so-far as local condi- 
tions parallel Hayward conditions, per- 
haps, something helpful may be gleaned 
from reading about our program. 

Our chapter consists of about one 
hundred members. There are some one 
hundred and twenty-five students of 
vocational agriculture and one hundred 
and fifty non-vocational students in the 
department. The high school enrollment 
is about twenty-five hundred. There is 
considerable student turn-over in the 
school. This, of course, carries over in- 
to agriculture. 


The chapter is organized on the func- 
tional basis. The usual officers are in- 
cluded and eight standing or permanent 
committees. There is little occasion for 
special committees. The entire program 
of work is made, progress noted and ac- 
complished through these eight com- 
mittees. When unexpected problems, 
activities or occasion arise, the president 
assigns these to the committees, where 
they logically should go. If these prove 
to be of a continuing nature, this fact 
is recorded under recommendations in 
the accomplishment report and therefore 
appear in the next semesters program 
of work of the chairmen concerned. 


Our roll of officers and chairmen 


appears as follows: president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, reporter, sentinel and 
photographer. The committees are pro- 
gram, finance, education, community 
service, relations, shows and fairs, recre- 
ation, examination and initiation. 

Officers are elected cach semester, 
excepting the treasurer whose term is 
for one year. Committee chairmen are 
appointed for one semester, excepting 
chairman of shows and fairs. All ap- 
pointments are made by the president 
with the approval of the executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee con- 
sists of all officers and chairmen. It 
meets upon a stated day for one hour 
per week. The first vice-president is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Second vice-president is chairman of 
examination and initiation. 


Except where the nature of the work 
demands otherwise, ‘we have, in general, 
adopted the policy of electing officers 
and appointing chairmen each semester, 
not because it gets the most done, but 
rather because it tends to bring out 
the leadership. Furthermore it often 
brings it out where least expected. It 
gives more members some basic train- 
ing in group leadership. It has heen 
said, “Without vision, the people perish.” 
It can also be said.that without leader- 
ship the chapter will perish or at best 
be left to wither on the vine. 


All committees meet on the same day. 
Most of them at the same time, at noon, 
on the student’s own time and for one- 
half hour. Committee meetings precede 
the stated meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The very center and core of chapter 
work is the committees. A chapter is 
no stronger than its committees make it. 
This is functional education at its best. 
Here is democracy at work. Every chap- 
ter member is assigned a committee, if 
possible of his own choice. 


At the first meeting the committee is 


organized, secretary appointed and mem- 
bers recorded. The chairman explains 


the nature of the committee, its scope 
and policies. He then starts to develop 
the program of work through the com- 
mittee members. As the program de- 
velops the secretary lists the activities, 
goals and other pertinent data. When 
these are fully listed and discussed, 
each member is assigned an activity or 
activities as his responsibility. This, then, 
should add up to a complete program of 
work for that committee. It usually 
takes three or four meetings to develop 


the program of work and assign its 


parts understandingly. 


All committees are called to order 
promptly on the minute, secretary calls 
roll, reads the minutes of the last meet- 
ing and the chairman calls for an oral 
progress report from each member. It is 
the summary of these reports that the 
chairman takes to the next executive 
committee meeting. The chairman should 
always appear before his committee wih 
a written agenda or program, which the 
adviser checks before the committee is 
called to order. Simple parliamentary 
practice is followed closely. 

Our chapter is making an_ honest 
and determined effort to have the 
thoughts and ideas well from the bottom 
up rather than to be sprinkled or de- 
luged from the top down. It is proving 
to be a slow and even at times a dis- 
couraging business. However, we do 
know that the idea is basically sound, 
that it is developing leadership and that 
it develops it in places least expected. 
Furthermore, it is proving to be a morale 
builder. It certainly adds to a mem- 
bers self confidence when he success- 
fully leads a group, but it does far 
more than that for it really makes him 
a respected member of society, a society 
of his fellows. Thus, it teaches co- 
operation and management objectively. 
It is real. It is proving effective, and 
better yet, it is attractive and furnish- 
ing its share of fun and good sports- 
manship. 


Committee Reports 

Every month each chairman makes a 
written report, neat and to the point. 
However, this report is given to the 
entire chapter orally and wherever pos- 
sible through members of his com- 
mittee, using visual aids where fitting. 
These written reports when summarized 
constitute the accomplishment report at 
the close of the semester. In addition, 
each officer and ‘committee chairman 
makes a pictorial report, showing the 
most important activities and the cor- 
responding accomplishments of this com- 
mittee. 

It is our firm belief that there should 
be no window dressing in these reports. 
One often finds them inaccurate, in- 
complete and quite a mess. And yet it is 
the student’s very own work. By look- 
ing the situation fairly and squarely in 
the face, he knows where he stands and 
how far and in what direction he must 
go. Furthermore, one finds that the boys 
really respect one more for calling a 
spade a spade. When the student learns 
that he won’t be hurt in any way be- 
cause he makes mistakes or doesn’t 
know, when he knows that the speaking 
and writing is really necessary, he may 
open up in written and oral speech so 
that something can be accomplished. We 
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feel that it is the adviser’s job to counsel, 
guide, encourage, and check the work at 
critical times and places, especially the 
work of the chairman with whom he 
works. “Hands off” is our watch word. 
It isn’t always easy to do. We feel that 
we are teachers, not inspectors or bosses. 
A firm and understanding stand for 
democratic processes pays dividends in 
chapter work. 

Our chapter meets twice each month 
at night during the school year—Sep- 
tember through June. One night is for 
recreation and one for regular business, 
strictly business. At the business meet- 
ing reports are given and an attempt is 
made to inform the members of the 
total or overall program of the chapter. 
Emphasis is given to finances. All busi- 
ness meetings are limited to two hours. 
One day meeting lasting one hour is 
held monthly. 

A five hour leadership training class 
is held in September before school opens. 
In the morning of this day instruction 
is given in office organization and man- 
agement, desk and locker organization 
and something of general chapter busi- 
ness related to the individual. In the 
afternoon committe work is_ stressed. 
Each adviser goes through the work, 
starting with the individual’s respon- 
sibility in the program of work and 
continuing through the preparation of 
the chairman’s agenda, organization of 
the committee, recording of the work 
and other related matter. 

Some years ago it was realized that 
in order to get down to business our 
chapter should have and maintain an 
office. While it cannot be said that our 
present office is an object of beauty or 
for that matter fully adequate, still it 
suffices. Here each officer and committee 
chairman has a desk or locker. Here is 
found such equipment as_ typewriter, 
adding machine, files and general office 
equipment and supplies. We have found 
the F.F.A. office most helpful. — 


An individual gives 


In-service up-grading of 
teachers of vocational 
agriculture 


(Continued from Page 134) 


to the current literature and opinions 
about effectiveness, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that certain procedures should 
Le used more generally. 

1. More consideration should be 
given by supervisors, both teacher train- 
ers and members of the state super- 
visory staff, to finding the strong points 
of the teacher and aSsisting the teacher 
to build upon them #ather than stress- 
ing the correction of Weaknesses. 

2. Short-unit courses on and off 
campus in summer and winter should 
be used more extensively as a means 
of improving teachers» both technically 
and _ professionally. 

3. A subject-matter specialist should 
be provided in each state. Subject- 
matter problems might be cared for 
by a staff member who devotes part time 
to the subject-matter area. These prob- 
lems can be handled more effectively, 
however, by one or more staff members 
who devote full time to the area of 
subject matter. 


4. Teachers should be encouraged 
to use advisory councils to assist in the 
formulation of policies relative to their 
programs and in the evaluation of their 
programs. 

5. Representative teachers should be 
made a part of the policy-forming 
group or should serve as an advisory 
committee to the policy-forming group 
in each state so that the needs of 
teachers and their students may receive 
more intimate consideration, and so that 
democratic living may be exemplified. 


Com, 


The amount spent by local govern- 
ments for recreation facilities is much 
less per capita in rural areas than in 
urban. 


sat 


his report. 
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A Leader Lost 
— Roy Olney — 


mR. ROY <A. 

Olney died 
very suddenly 
while at work in 
Alfred, New 
York, on October 
7, 1949. At the 
time of his death, 
he was Professor 
of Rural Educa- 
tion in Cornell 
University. 

Professor Olney 
began his profes- 
sional career as a 
teacher in vocational agriculture in 
New York in 1915. From 1920 to 1923 
he was Assistant State Supervisor in 
North Carolina. He became a mem- 
ber of the teacher training staff in 
West Virginia in 1923 where he re- 
mained until 1938 when he returned 
to New York as a member of the 
teacher training staff in Cornell 
University. 

Professor Olney was Editor of 
Agricultural Education Magazine 
from 1935-39. He always maintained 
a vital interest in vocational agricul- 
ture and devoted his attention whole- 
heartedly to the development and im- 
provement of the program. His 
friendly and helpful spirit will be 
sorely missed by the many persons 
in the field who knew him. 


Roy Olney 


Satisfactions of a teacher 


i the last three years we have had 
ninety-six different members in our 
chapter. Fourteen of these boys are 
state farmers; one state president, one 
state treasurer, and one district vice- 
president. In our senior high school 
(three years) of over five hundred 
students at least one F.F.A. member has 
heen elected to the student council each 
year. Last year our chapter president 
and vice-president were vice-president 
and president respectively in the stu- 
dent council. 
E. H. Foreman, Teacher 
Albany, Oregon 


Interpreting the vocational 
program 
(Continued from Page 124) 

5. Other chapters elected the local 
legislator as an honorary chapter farmer 
member in recognition of his interest 
and support of their program. 

6. Local Future Farmer chapters pre- 
sent parliamentary procedure demonstra- 
tions or other programs before local 
civic groups where members of the 
legislature are present. 

These are only a few of the activities 
pursued by local chapters and the State 
Association in attempting to inform 
legislators of the nature and scope of 
the vocational program and the need 
for their interest and support, if the 
program is to succeed. —_—,: 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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4—H. E. Mauldin, Jr., Jackson 
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